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IN RESPECT to the many new points of law and 
practice, arising for the first time upon the present revi- 
sion of the parliamentary registers, it is not surprising 
that differences of opinion should have occurred among the 
revising barristers. But upon points which are not new, 
but must have arisen a thousand times over, we might 
expect unanimity. To this latter class belongs the ques- 
tion, whether a peer is entitled to be on the register. 
Upon this point, some revising barristers are reported to 
have held that a peer is at law entitled to vote, and that 
the only obstacle to his doing so is the resolution of the 
House of Commons to the contrary, making it a breach of 
privilege todo so, Other barristers have held that peers 
are disqualified at common law. This latcer we believe 
to be the view which has hitherto always prevailed in 





‘the profession, and been acted upon in the revisions. 


The theory of our constitution is that the House of 
Commons represents the commons. The peers go in 
person to advise their Sovereign, the commons by their 
representatives. And it would be a strange anomaly if 
a peer could speak and vote both in person, and through 
arepresentative. The following words of Lord Camp- 
bell are quoted by Sir Erskine May :—*“ A peer has no 
right to vote by the common law of England.” “The 
resolution only declares the common law.” “ Since the 
Reform Act peers had frequently sought to register their 
votes for the election of members of the House of 
Commons, but the revising barristers had invariably, and 
most properly, refused to allow them.” 





THE REVISION of the lists of voters has commenced 
in the revising barristers’ courts during the past week. 
We believe that, in most places, more practical trouble 
has been given by questions of form than by substantial 
questions of the right to vote. Especially has this been 
the case in the counties, where the practice in making 
out the new list of rated occupiers has varied much. 
There can be no doubt that the statute requires the over- 
seers to insert in this list the names of all occupiers 
rated at the requisite value, whether otherwise qualified 
ornot. The revising barrister is required by the 19th 
section of the Registration Act, 1868, to strike out the 
names of all persons who appear tohim from the other 
lists to be entitled to vote in the same polling district for 
another qualification. Where the overseers have 
done their duty by iuserting all the names, it is obvious 
that the necessary comparison of the list gives much 
trouble. Where any person occupies property in two 
parishes in the same polling district, for each of which 
heis rated at the requisite amount, or where he occupies 
land in one parish, and has a freehold in another, still 
more trouble is given. The possibility of this case occur- 
ting throws a difficulty in the way of finally settling the 
lists for each parish separately; for if a name occurs in 
the occupation list of one parish which is being revised, 
and also in. the list of another parish in the same polling 
district not yet reached, and in the latter case is in re- 
spect of a property qualification which is objected to, it 
48 Impossible for the barrister to tell whether or not he 





is bound to strike out the name in the former list until 
he has decided upon the objection relating to the second. 
In many places, however, the overseers have pre- 
vented these difficulties occurring by disregarding the 
directions of the statute, and omitting ‘the names of per- 
sons whom they knew or believed to be otherwise quali- 
fied. This again has caused in some places new difficul- 
ties, owing to names appearing in the wrong lists. Many 
persons, in the uncertainty which prevailed prior to the 
passing of the Registration Act as to their position if 
omitted from the list by the overseers, sent in claims in 
respect of an occupation franchise in the ordinary way 
prior to the 20th of July. The consequence is that their 
names appear on the lists of claimants, and appearing 
there, the overseers have in some cases omitted them from 
the list made out by them. Of course these persons, if duly 
qualified, are entitled to be on the register,but as the occupa- 
tion list is to be a separate list in the completed register, as 
well as in the list of voters, the name has to be transferred 
from the place where it occurs to the other list. The 
proper course, probably, for such persons to take would 
have beer to have sent in before the 25th of Augusta 
second claim on the ground of their having been impro- 
perly omitted from the overseers’ list. Their names 
would then appear in the supplementary list of persons 
so claiming, from which the names of all who prove their 
qualification are, in the ordinary course, placed upon the 
occupation list, and not upon the other part of the 
register. Perhaps, however, if they had escaped with- 
out objection being taken to their names on the list of 
claimants, they would by sending in a new claim in 
effect waive this advantage, and subject themselves to 
the possibility of being objected to in court, under the 
39th section of 6 Vict.c. 18, Another case also occurs 
in some places of a person’s having before the 25th of 
August sent in a claim founded upon a property, and 
not upon an occupation qualification, so that his name 
occurs in the supplementary list, as it may be called, of 
peasons claiming as omitted by the overseers. In such 
a case, of course, the person has no right to be on the 
register, unless he can show that he sent in a claim 
before the 20th of July. I1f he did that, and is quali- 
fied, he is entitled under 6 Vict. c. 18, s. 37, to be on 
without having sent in any second claim founded upon 
the omission of his name from the list of claimants by 
the overseers, and, of course, his having sent in sucha 
claim cannot affect his right. 

We believe also the revising barristers have had, as 
might be expected, more trouble than usualin making 
amendments of the statements of qualification. The 
duty and the power to do this depend on the 40th sec- 
tion of 6 Vict. c. 18, and we believe some difference of 
opinion exists as to the extent of this power. It is by 
no means uncommon for a claimant to state the nature 
of his qualification (as freehold, leasehold, &c.) under 
the fourth column of the form of claim, under which 
he ought only to describe it locally, while under the 
third column, headed “ Nature of qualification,” he may 
state hisemployment or profession, or some other equally 
irrelevant fact. In these cases a doubt arises whether 
the barrister has any power to amend, or whether he 
must not strike out the name. He cannot receive any 
evidence of, or register a voter in respect of, any 
different qualification from that described in the list or 
claim, and it is of course contended by objectors that the 
qualification which appears in the list is none at all, 
which is of course the case so far as the proper column 
for it to appear is concerned. We fancy, however, that 
wherever a real qualification appears from any part of 
the claim, it is usual for the barrister to amend by put- 
ting the description of it into the proper column, and 
we have little doubt that this practice would be sup- 
ported by the Court of Common Pleas, if it came before 
them. 





THE FOLLOWING are the exact terms of the definition 
of lodger adopted by the revising barristers for the 
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city of Dublin: —* A lodger is‘a person who occupies part 
of a dwelling-house as his residence, either where the 
landlord resides on the premises, or where, although the 
house is wholly let out in tenements, the landlord re- 
tains a control over the outside door, entitling him to 
enter the premises against the will of the occupiers of 
the tenements without thereby becoming a trespasser.” 
As this definition has been carefully settled in conference 
by the five learned gentlemen conducting the revision, 
it is, of course, entitled to considerable weight. 





A POINT OF CONSIDERABLE IMPORTANCE to the gene- 
ral public, and of very great importance to the owners 
and drivers of cabs, has of late more than once come be- 
fore the metropolitan police courts, with respect. to the 
fare payable for a cab journey partly within and partly 
without the four-mile radius. If the first mile of a 
journey be within the radius and the second mile beyond 
it, it is plain that the fare is sixpence for the first mile 
and a shilling for the second. But if the first mile be 
within the radius and the second partly within and 
partly beyond it, how is that second mile to be paid for, 
at the higher rate or at both rates? Is the journey to 
be treated as two,—one to the radius, at a fare of six- 
pence for each mile or broken portion of a mile; and 
one from the radius, at a fare of a shilling for each mile 
or broken portion of a mile? Or is the journey to be 
treated as one, and sixpence paid for each mile the whole 
of which is within the distance, and a shilling for each 
mile the whole or any part of whichis beyond it? This 
is not a new question, but it is one of some difficulty ; 
and the two magistrates of the Wandsworth Police Court 
appear to be divided upon it—Mr. Ingham taking the 
view more favourable to the cabmen, Mr. Dayman that 
more favourable to the public. 

The question depends, of course, upon the sections 
which regulate cab fares. The 16 & 17 Vict. c. 33,8. 4, 
authorises the cabman to charge “for any distance with- 
in and not exceeding one mile, sixpence” (this has 
since been qualified by the Metropolitan Streets Traffic 
Act), and “for any distance exceeding one mile, after the 
rate of sixpence for every mile and for any part of a 
mile over and above any number of miles completed.” 
Cap. 127,section 13, authorises a charge of “one shilling 
per mile for every mile or part of a mile” beyond the 
radius if he shall be discharged beyond theradius. Now, 
the cab-owners found their claim upon the strict letter 
of the statute. They say that the law has given them a 
right to charge in every case a shilling for every mile 
or portion of a mile outside the radius, while at the 
same time it remits no fare within the radius. Of 
course, Parliament can never have intended such a re- 
sult. It is absurd that a mile should be paid for twice 
over. It is absurd that a mile partly within the radius 
should cost half as much again as one wholly outside it. 
Mr. Dayman pointed out this very clearly ; but he seemed 
to admit that the literal construction of the Act would 
be in the cabman’s favour. This, however, seems to us 
by no means certain. It will be seen that the two sec- 
tions—that as to sixpenny and that as to shilling fares 
—-are very differently worded. The one gives “ sixpence 
for every mile and for every part of a mile.” The other 
gives “one shilling yer mile for every mile or part of a 
mile.” Now what is the meaning of the words “ per 
mile?” According to the cabman’s contention they 
have none. Yet out of an Act of Parliament they 
would have a meaning. If eggs were sold at the price 
of “a shilling for each dozen or portion of a dozen ” the 
price of two dozen and a-half would be three shillings ; 
but if they were sold at “ a shilling a dozen for each dozen 
or portion of a dozen,’ what would the price of two 
dozen and a half be? We apprehend it would be half- 
a-crown. In the same way, the words “ per mile ” seem 
to us, if construed according to the letter, to have the 
effect of apportioning fares beyond the radius, and giving 
broken fares for broken miles, And, inasmuch as this 
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might apply to broken miles at the end of a journey a 
well as in the middle, the cabman’s position would 
no means be improved by such a rule. We are far from 
saying that this is the construction that ought to pre. 
vail, or will prevail. But if the cabmen want an ahgo. 
lutely literal construction, we offer what seems to us the 
only one. 

The sections in question are very unfortunately wordeq 
and are by no means free from ambiguity. But we think 
that Mr. Dayman is substantially right, and that the 
section ought to be read as giving a shilling for each mile 
or broken portion over and above the miles completed, 
the whole or any part of which is outside the radius, 





By THE JUDGMENTS EXTENSION ACT, 1868, (31 & 39 
Vict. c. 54,) a judgment of a superior court in England, 
Ireland, or Scotland may be transferred by certificate 
to a similar court in either of the other two countries, 
and when so transfered the Court receiving the certificate 
may issue process and exercise all the powers of the 
Court which originally gave judgment. This is an 
adaptation of the principle contained in the first County 
Courts Act, under which a judgment in any court in 
England or Wales can be enforced in any other court on 
the cause being transfered by certificate from one court 
to the other. By this new Act suitors in the superior 
courts in each of the three countries have an advantage 
which ought to be shared by the suitors in the inferior 
courts, A judgment debtor in a county court cannot 
evade payment by removal into another county provided he 
keeps within Enyland or Wales, but if he crosses the border 
or the channel, the judgment against him is of no avail, 
A case recently came under our notice which shows the 
hardship of this state of the law, and doubtless such cases 
are numerous enough to render a change in the law desi- 
rable. A woman in Scotland obtained a bastardy order, 
and, to evade payment, the man came to England and 
settled in London. The woman followed, armed witha 
certificate of the order, the Scotch officials having in- 
structed her that she could sue upon the document 
in an English court. She applied to one of the metro- 
politan county courts, where the judge refused to allow 
a summons to issue, on the ground that one court cannot 
enforce the judgment or order of another court, unless 
empowered by statute to do so. There being no statute 
enabling an English Court to enforce a Scotch judgment, 
the Scotch woman had no remedy, unless the putative 
father of her child should do what Scotchmen are said 
never to do—namely, “gang back again.’’ The facili- 
ties for travelling render the suggested change more and 
more necessary. To reduce the present state of things to 
an absurdity it is only necessary to point to the fact that 
a Cornwall county court judgment may be enforced in 
Northumberland, while a judgment of a sheriff's court in 
the adjoining Scotch county can only be enforced in 
Scotland. In one case a suitor may follow or send after 
his debtor four or five hundred miles, while in the other 
case he is not allowed to go, perhaps, five miles, The ap- 
plication of the Judgments Extension Act to the inferior 
courts in the three kingdoms would remove a source of 
frequent injustice, or, rather, of actual denial of justice. 





PRINCIPAL AND AGENT.—No. II. 
CommoN Law RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES. 

When a contract is made with an agent on behalf of 
a principal, the principal is the party to be sued for the 
breach of it. A principal is bound by the acts of an 
agent which he has authorised, or subsegently ratified. 
The question of ratification is, however, purposely 
omitted, on the ground that the act of the agent is the 
act of the principal. 

The main difficulty, however, in fixing one person with 
the responsibility for a contract entered into through 
another lies in establishing that the professed agent has 


} authority, This difficulty, it may be remarked in pass 
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ing, is specially apt to arise in actions against bodies, 
such as clubs, since it is extremely difficult, from their 
constitution, to show exactly who gave authority for a 
contract actually entered into by their steward or other 


servant. 

The principle which pervades all cases of agency, 
whatever the source of the authority on which the 
agent’s right to bind his principal depends, is that the 
principal is bound by all acts of his agent within the 
scope of the authority which he holds him out to the 
world as possessing (Story Agency, sec. 127; Byles on 
Bills, 8 ed. p. 9; see Jolly v. Rees, 12 W. R. 474). 
In other words, a principal is always bound up to the 
extent of his agent’s authority, and is never bound be- 
yond the extent of that authority. 

This principle, though obvious and elementary, is of 
great importance, and is somewhat apt to be misunder- 
stood because of an ambiguity in the word “authority.” 
Authority, as here employed, includes “implied” or 
“apparent ” as well as express authority. This is clearly 
the correct use of the expression, as may be seen from 
the very division of autbority into “implied” and “ex- 
press.” But authority is often used less correctly as 
meaning only “express” authority, or that authority, 
not which the principal as a matter of fact gave, from 
the position in which he placed his agent, but the autho- 
rity which he intended him to have. The effect of this 
ambiguity may be illustrated by the following example : 
A., the servant of a horse-dealer, has an implied autho- 
rity to bind his master by a warranty, even though, un- 
known to the buyer, he has express orders not to warrant. 
In other words, he is held out as having this authority, 
and therefore, in fact, has it, though he was not intended 
to have it. In this case, however, it would often be said, 
and even judgments may be quoted where such an in- 
accuracy occurs, that the servant bound his master be- 
yond the scope of his authority, whereas the case, which 
is a real one (Howard vy. Sheward, 15 W. R. 45, 2 L. R. 
C. P. 148), exactly conforms to the principle that an 
agent can bind his principal up to the extent of his 
authority, and no farther. It is, in fact, through paying 
attention rather to the express than the implied autho- 
rity of agents that persons take up erroneous notions as 
to the law of agency. Express authority’is authority 
derived by an agent from his principal, in writing or 
orally. “Implied” authority, or, to use a far better 
term, “ostensible ” authority, is authority which an 
agent derives from his principal by being placed in a 
position in which, according to the ordinary usages of 
mankind, he is understood to represent and act for the 
person who has so placed him (Pole v. Leask, 33 L. J. 
Ch. 155). It is to the extent of this implied authority 
that one should look when it is necessary to measure 
the liability of a principal, and from the rule that he 
is bound up to the authority which he as a matter of 
fact gives, whether he gives it intentionally or not, 
follow several important deductions. 

First: An immediate deduction is that when an 
agency is conferred for any purpose it includes authority 
to use all the usual means of executing it with effect, 
¢g., authority to recover a debt authorises the attorney 
to arrest the debtor, and authority to a broker to effect 
& policy authorises him to adjust a loss under it. 

Secondly : Where authority purports on its face to 
be derived from a written instrument, the person with 
whom the agent deals is bound to examine the written 
instrument, and omits to do so at his peril (Attwood v. 
Munnings, 7 B. & C. 278); for he is given no reason to 
believe that the agent’s authority extends beyond what 
1s given to him in thc written instrument, and there- 
fore is bound to exami.» what that authority is, and, if 
he does not do so, cannot complain of the result of his 
own carelessness, Still, even where there is a written 
authority in existence, third parties are not bound in all 
cases to enquire what that authority is, if circumstances, 
for instance the employment of a man for years as 
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authority is (Smith v. McGuire, 6 W. R. 726, 27 L. J. Ex. 
469). 

Thirdly : From the fact that a principal is bound by 
the ostensible authority of his agent, it results that per- 
sons who know or ought to know that the principal has 
not intended to give his agent the authority which to 
people in general he might appear to have, cannot take 
advantage of this apparent authority, simply because to 
them, knowing the facts of the case, the authority does 
not appear what it seems to others (Baynes v. Ewing, 
14 W. R. 782). 

The last and most important result to which we shall 
refer is that the ostensible authority of an agent cannot 
be limited by private orders from his principal. This 
point deserves special notice, because a rule has been laid 
down on very high authority which, if correct enough 
for most practical purposes, cannot, it is conceived, be 
theoretically justified, and will not invariably be found 
to hold good. 

A distinction is usually drawn between a “ general” 
agent and a general agent. <A general agent is 
one who has a special authority, by which is not 
meant an unqualified authority, but an authority 
derived from a multitude of instances ; such, for example, 
as the authority of a partner to bind his co-partners, or 
of a shopman to receive payment over the counter. A 
special agent is an agent who has a special authority, 
that is, an authority confined to an individual instance; 
as, for instance, a servant sent to sell a horse. On this 
distinction the rule is grounded that the authority of a 
general agent to perform all things usual in the line of 
business in which he is employed cannot be limited by 
any private order unknown to the party dealing with 
him, but that the authority of a particular agent, i.¢., a 
person employed specially in one single transaction, can 
be so restricted (Smith’s Mercantile Law, 7 ed, p. 117). 

This rule, however, though resting on high authority, 
has been disapproved by Story (Agency, sec. 126), and 
can be shown to be at least loosely expressed by a case 
before referred to. In Howard v. Sheward the servant 
of a horse-dealer warranted a horse, though expressly 
ordered not to do so, and the master was held bound, on 
the ground that the servant had implied authority to 
warrant. Nor can it be said that the decision in this 
case depended on the fact that the servant was the 
general agent of his employer, since it is specially laid 
down by Willes, J., that had the transaction been an 
isolated instance it would not have made any difference. 
The case should be compared with Brady v. Todd, 9 
W. R. 483, in which a private owner sent his servant to 
sell a horse, which he warranted. It was held that in 
order to bind the principal express authority must be 
proved. These two cases clearly show that the real 
principle is, that the principal is bound by the implied 
authority of his agent, whether he be a general or a 
particular agent, but that it is hardly possible that when 
@ person is employed in one instance only any implied 
authority should exist. Even in Brady v. Todd it seems 
to be intimated that had the servant been sent to a fair 
an authority implied from the custom of the fair might 
possibly have arisen by which the master might have 
been bound. 

The exceptions to the rule that the principal and not 
the agent is the person to be sued for the breach of a 
contract issubject toexceptions, for the most part analogous 
to the rule that the principal is the right person to sue 
for the breach of a contract made with his agent. 

There are two kinds of exceptions,—the first kind, 
those in which the agent must be sued ; the second kind, 
those in which either the principal or the agent may be 
sued. 

The exceptions under the first head may be thus 
summed up :— 

First exception —Where an agent is empowered to be 
sued by statute. 

Second exception.—Where an agent contracts by deed 





another’s clerk or shopman, sufficiently shows what that 
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Third exception—Where credit is given exclusively 


to the agent. 


Fourth exception.—Where an agent draws, endorses, 
or accepts a bill or note in his own name (Byles on Bills, 


p. 33, 8th ed.). 


Exceptions under the second head may be thus 


summed up :— 


First exception —Where an agent acting for a known 
principal contracts in his own name a personal respon- 
sibility either expressed or implied ( Williamson v. Barton, 


10 W. R. 321). 

Second exception.—Where the contract is with an 
agent on behalf of an unknown or undiscovered prin- 
cipal. 

AWhen an agent contracts without authority he may 
himself be sued, but this cannot be reckoned an excep- 
tion to the general rule ; for he is sued not on the con- 
tract, but for an implied promise that he had authority 
to contract, or, according to circumstances, for false repre- 
sentation (Collen v. Wright, 5 W. R. 265, 7 E. B. 301). 


(To be continued.) 





NEGLIGENCE.—NO. III. 

We now come to consider what is the duty imposed by 
the law upon various persons against whom actions for 
negligence are commonly brought. We do not propose to 
treat of the cases of attorneys, surgeons, brokers, and such 
like persons: the duties they undertake are sufficiently 
well understood, and any neglect of these duties which 
causes damage will expose them to an action for negli- 
gence, in the larger meaning of the word to which we 
referred at the commencement of these articles. That 
liability, however, is really one arising out of a contract 
in each case, and scarcely falls within the scope of our 
present subject. We propose to direct the attention of 
our readers to cases of the duty to take reasonable care 
with respect to the persons or property of others, so as to 
avoid physical injury to them, and the other duties of a 
like kind imposed by the law. Such a duty is imposed 
by the common law on persons standing in certain rela- 
tions to each other, and the foundation of it is probably 
the impossibility cf maintaining those relationships, 
unless such a duty is held to exist. The relationships are 
infinitely various, and fresh instances of the duty are 
constantly arising, so that it is impossible to lay down 
any general rule. Probably, however, it might be safe to 
say that every man is entitled to shape his own conduct 
upon the assumption that others with whom he is 
brought into contact will act towards him as ordinarily 
prudent men would do, and that if they fail so to act, and 
thereby cause him damage, he will havea right of action 
against them. The case varies, however,a little, accord- 
ing as the thing complained of is an act of commission 
or omission. Upon the general question of liability for 
negligence, the judgment of Blackburn, J., in the vase of 
Fletcher v. Rylands, 1 L, R. Ex. 265, in the Exchequer 
Chamber is very instructive. That case has lately been 
affirmed in the House of Lords. The action there had 
been brought to recover damages for the escape of some 
water from thedefendant’s land. It hadescaped by the fault 
of a contractor employed by the defendant to make a 
reservoir there, and the question was whether the defendant 
was bound at his peril to keep in the water which he 
had brought on his land, or whether he was only bound 
to use reasonable precautions to keep it there. It was 
held that he was bound at his peril to keep it there. 
The learned judge shows that whenever auy person 
brings on his land anything, harmless while there but 
dangerous if it escapes, he cannot set up that it escaped 
by unavoidable accident. It is said that wherever un- 
avoidable accident is an excuse for an injury directly 
committed, and which would primd facie be a trespass, 
it is because the plaintiff has, under the particular cir- 
cumstances, taken that risk upon himself, as in the case 


———— 
accidents, without the occasional happening of which it 
is impossible that the traffic could be carried on, It 

be taken, therefore, that wherever damage is done to 
person or property directly, there is, prim@ facie, y 
liability on the part of the person concerned in doing; 
and itis for him to show that the case is such that the 
injured party has taken the risk upon himself. On the 
other hand, if the injury is indirect, as where some 
omission is complained of, the party injured must shoy 
that the relationship between them is one imposing on 
the other party the duty to do the act omitted. 

We will now proceed to consider a few common 

and will take first the case of occupiers of fixed property, 
They are bound to take reasonable care to prevent 
danger to all persons whom they invite to come upon 
their premises for business purposes, The ordinary case 
is that of ashop (see Chapman vV, Rothwell, E.B.&& 
168), but it has been extended, in Jndermaur v. Dames, 
14 W. R. 586, 1 L. B.C. P. 274, and 15 W. R. 434, 9 
L. RB. C. P. 311, so as ta protect persons coming to do 
work on the premises in pursuance of a contract, and 
lately, in Smith v. St. Katherine's Docks, 16 W. R. 725, 
to protect persons coming on business with the officers 
or crews on board ships in the defendants’ dock. This 
protection does not, so far as regards the state of 
the premises, extend to guests (Southcote v. Stanley, 1H. 
& N. 247), or to mere licensees (Hounsell v. Smyth, 7 C.B, 
N. S. 731, and Gautret v. Egerton, 15 W. R. 638, 2 LB. 
C. P. 379). Such persons must take the premises as they 
find them. Of course they would be to a certain extent 
protected against negligent acts of commission upon the 
principle that we have before mentioned, For although 
@ person availing himself of a mere license to use 
certain premises takes upon himself the risk of the 
premises being dangerous, he does not abandon all his 
rights of protection. It would not, for instance, be an 
excuse for negligently running over a man that he 
was a mere licensee, although the probability of a person 
being where he was would, of course, be a material 
element in determining whether there was negligence, 
Again, in Corbey v. Hill, 6 W. R. 575, 4 0. B. N.S. 556, 
it was held that a person using by permission a private 
road might recover for damage caused by an obstruction. 
The foundation of that decision was, that it was known 
the road was likely to be used, and that the obstruction was 
in the nature of a trap set for the persons who so used 
it to the knowledge of the persons causing the obstruc- 
tion. It was, in fact, a temporary act done, and notan 
ordinary danger of the road of which the person using 
it would have taken the risk. Even to persons in the 
same category as customers, the duty can scarcely be 


or even reasonably safe, state. It has been said to be to 
take reasonable care to prevent damage to such persons 
from dangers which the occupier knows, or ought to 
know of, and, amongst other precautions, to give notice 
of any danger if it exists, As, of course, he ought to 
know of any danger that exists, the duty is, in substance, 
as extensive as a duty to have the place safe; but in the 
case of a contractor having been employed to remedy the 
defect, it is just possible that, according to the principles 
laid down in our last article, the difference might be im- 
portant. Where, however, there isa highway, the duty 
on the occupier of fixed premises adjacent is, that they 
shall be reasonably safe for persons passing. An excava- 
tion not immediately abutting on the highway may be a 
nuisance to the highway, and so make the occupier (or 
in some cases the owner) liable for it: Barnes v. Ward, 
9 ©. B. 392. But where the highway is dedicated to the 
public in a particular condition, it must be accepted as 
it is, and the occupier of adjoining premises is not liable 
for the subsequent consequences of any defect then 
existing: Robbins v. Jones, 26 L, J.C. P. 291. 

We ought not to omit one rather curious case where 
there may be a liability for negligence, which is in the 





of a highway. All persons use a highway and take land 
near it subject to the risk of injury by unavoidable 


case of removing support to a house. There, of course, 
if the house is ancient, there isan absolute right to the 
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but it seems that even where there is no such 
right there still may be liability if the support is re- 
moved negligently. This is perhaps the most difficult 
case of any, to decide what is negligent. Probably the 
explanation is, that if the mere fact of the removal of 
the support has caused the damage, there is no liability, 
but that even without the right to support the owner is 
entitled to expect that his neighbour will do what he 
has to do in a reasonably skilful, and workmanlike 
manner, and that he may complain of any neglect in 
this respect, This last case is well discussed both in 
Gale on Easements and in Washburn on Easements. We 
have hinted that in some cases the owner, as distin- 
guished from the occupiers, of fixed premises, may be 
liable. Where the liability is for negligence, strictly 
speaking, this can scarcely be, but in some cases of per- 
manent nuisances erected by the owner, he may be 
liable, though out of possession. In one case, Gandy v. 
Jubber, 5 B. & 8. 78, the liability of the owner was very 
considerably extended, but that case came on appeal 
before the Exchequer Chamber, and, though no decision 
was given (see 5 B. & S, 485), it has been said since by 
several of the judges that it must be considered as sub- 
stantially overruled. 

The case, as between master and servant, is another 
in which actions for negligence are very commonly 
brought. A careful perusal of the Lord Chancellor's 
judgment in the late case of Wilson v. Merry, in the 
House of Lords (see 12 Sol. Jour. 858), will perhaps 
throw more light than anything else on the true prin- 
ciples which govern this case. The question is whether 
there has been negligence on the part of the master 
in anything which he undertakes, as between him- 
self and his servant, to do. He does not under- 
take personally to superintend the work, but if he 
does not do so he undertakes to employ reasonably 
competent persons for the purpose. He does not, 


however, warrant the competency of these or of any 
other of his servants, but is only bound to select such as, 


so far as his means of knowledge go, he has reason to be- 
lieve competent. If he does personally superintend the 
work, he undertakes, doubtless, to bring to bear upon it 
a reasonable and ordinary amount of skill and of care. 
He also undertakes to provide proper and efficient mate- 
rials and plant for the work, but here again he does not 
warrant the sufficiency, but need only do his best to fur- 
nish what is required. And this duty of seeing to the 
materials, &c., is not one which he is bound to attend to 
personally, but he may employ another presumably com- 
petent person to do that, as well as the rest of the work, 
and he will not be liable for that person’s default: see 
Feltham vy. England, 15 W. R. 151, L. R. 2 Q. B. 33. We 
believe that the above is substantially a correct summary 
of the effect of the very numerous cases which have. re- 
cently been decided on this branch of our subject, and it 
will furnish a solution of all master and servant cases. 
Possibly, however, we ought to add that the master does 
undertake, as regards his servants, that he will perform 
any statutory duty imposed on him with respect to the 
manner in which his business should be carried on; for 
instance, with respect to the fencing of machinery, the 
Ventilation of a mine, and so on. We have, however, 
already remarked on this subject in our last article. It 
remains only to add that of course even where there is a 
breach of the duty above defined on the part of the 
master, the doctrine of contributory negligence of the 
Plaintiff applies as in other cases. So that a servant who 
Works with materials or implements which he knows to 
be unsafe, cannot recover against his master, nor can he 
if he has equal means of knowledge of their condition 
with his master, 

The case of negligence in driving or in navigation may 
be very shortly disposed of. Every person who takes 
upon himself to drive a carriage on a highway, or to 
Navigate a vessel, whether by himself or his servants, 
undertakes that the driving and navigation shall be con- 
ducted with reasonable skill and care. 





We now come to the most frequent case of all,—that 
of actions against railway companies. In general terms 
the duty of the company is to take reasonable care for 
the safety of passengers. They are not insurers, As far 
as regards their liability for delay and so on, that really 
depends upon the contract of carriage which they enter 
into, for the breach of which they are liable rather than 
for negligence properly so called. It is, however, diffi- 
cult in some cases to distinguish between contract and 
tort, and in the case of carriers the liability is prac- 
tically the same which ever way it is estimated, because 
the law imposes certain duties upon carriers, and it 
also construes their contracts in ordinary cases to be con- 
tracts to perform those duties, Of course, at common 
law, carriers might so contract specially as to diminish 
their liability, but, as our readers are probably all aware, 
there are now statutory restrictions as to this. It may 
be taken, therefore, that the duty of railway companies 
is to take all reasonable precautions to provide for the 
transit of their passengers with safety and reasonable 
speed. They are not liable for unavoidable accident, or 
for unavoidable delay. They are certainly bound to take 
reasonable care to provide proper vehicles and proper 
accommodation at their stations. There may also be a 
little doubt whether they are not liable at all events to 
provide road-worthy vehicles, and not merely to take 
care to doso. The case of Redhead v. The Midland Rail- 
way, now pending before the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, will directly raise this point. It will be remem- 
bered that the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
was given in favour of the company by a majority of 
the Court, Mellor and Lush, JJ., against the opinion of 
Blackburn, J. Applying the rule of taking reasonable 
care, there is generally no difficulty in disposing of all 
cases of collisions and other accidents to passengers 
caused by a mishap to the train in which they are tra- 
velling. Another occasional ground of complaint—viz., 
that of dangers at stations and so on, may be decided by 
the rules regulating the liability of occupiers of property 
to persons coming by invitation as customers. There are 
three other kinds of accidents which, although they in- 
volve no peculiar points of law, may perhaps be worth 
special mention, owing to the frequency of their occur- ~ 
rence lately: we refer to the jamming of fingers in 
doors, accidents in alighting owing to the train 
moving on, and accidents in alighting at places where 
there is no platform. As regards the first of these, 
a comparison of the two recent xases of Kurdham v. The 
Brighton Railway, 16 W. R. 865, and Richardson v. 
The Metropolitan Railvay, 16 W. RB. 909, L. R. 3 C. 
P. 368, 374, would seem to show that the liability de- 
pends upon whether or not the passenger has got com- 
pletely into the carriage at the time, supposing him, of 
course, to have been entering in a reasonably proper 
manner. As regards the second class of accidents, of 
course every one knows that there will be almost in- 
variably contradictory evidence, the plaintiff attributing 
his fall to a sudden jerk or motion of the train, while the 
company’s servants will deny that this took place, and 
usually assert that the plaintiff got out before the train 
stopped, as indeed is more frequently the case. Thus 
these cases usually turn on the credit given to the wit- 
nesses. It may, however, be taken from the directions 
of the judge and the verdict of the juries in two cases 
tried at the last Guildford Assizes, that a slight motion, 
such as would not be likely to endanger a passenger of 
ordinary bodily powers, when descending with such care 
as a prudent person would use, would not be sufficient 
evidence of negligence, but that if the motion were sud- 
den and of a nature likely to be dangerous, the case 
would be different. 

As regards the case of a passenger descending where 
there is no platform, or at a spot otherwise dangerous, 
the judges have differed considerably: see the late case of 
Siner and Wife v. Great Western Railway,16 W. R.910, 
L. RB. 3 Ex. 150. Baron Bramwell, and the other judges 
who hold with him, appear to think that the amount of 
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danger which it is unreasonable for the company to impose 
upon a passenger, and the amount of danger which it is 
unreasonable for the passenger to incur by getting out 
himself is necessarily identical, so that the company 
cannot in such a case be liable. Either there is no 
danger, or, if there is, the passenger ought not to get 
out, but be carried on to the next station. This is really 
identical with the well-known dilemma put by the same 
learned judge in Wilkinson v. Fairrie, 1 H. & C. 633, 
where he said, either it was too dark to see the hole into 
which the plaintiff tumbled or it was not. If it was 
dark, he ought not to have gone there; if light, he 
ought to have seen the hole, and avoided it. The answer 
to this is that he ought not to go unless he is told; but, 
if he is told to go, he has a right to suppose it safe. In 
the same way, a passenger on the train stopping is en- 
titled, unless he is told to the contrary, or unless the place 
is obviously dangerous—as where the train stops on a 
bridge—to suppose that it isa proper place to get out, 
and to do so without forfeiting his claim against the 
company if it is not. Of this opinion was the Chief 
Baron in the case we last referred to, and also the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber in a case which came before 
them at the sittings after Hilary Term, on a bill of 
exceptions to a ruling of Baron Bramwell. 





LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
31 & 32 VICTORLA. 
Cap. XL.—An Act to amend the law relating to partition. 

The numerous difficulties and inconveniences which 
attended the effecting of partition under the old common 
law writ de partitione. faciendd led to the abolition of 
that writ (by section 36 of the Statute of Limitations), 
and thenceforth it has been left to the Court of Chan- 
cery to effect partitions, except where the parties have 
been able to avail themselves of other methods, as for 
instance of the assistance of the Inclosure Commissioners. 
The 30th section of the Trustee Act, 1860, by empower- 
ing executors to compromise, compound, or submit to 
arbitration all claims ard things whatsoever relating to 
the estate of their deceased, without responsibility for 
loss, was calculated to afford material assistance in 
many cases. But where, through the complication of 
the circumstances, or the non-agreement of the parties, 
a sale was the only remedy, a further and insuperable 
difficulty was interposed in cases where some of the par- 
ties were under disability, preventing their assent from 
being obtainable. 

The present Act is designed to remove these difficul- 
ties. Section 3 gives the Court of Chancery, in partition 
suits where, before the Act, a partition decree might 
have been made, a discretionary power of ordering a 
sale, notwithstanding the disability or dissent of some of 
the parties. This is a very wide discretion, which will, 
we believe, work very beneficially. Section 4 empowers 
the Court, at the request of a moiety or upwards of the 
parties interested, to direct a sale and distribution, 
instead of a division of the property. Section 5 bestows 
on the Court another wide discretion, empowering it 
similarly, in any case in which, before the Act, a par- 
tition decree might have been made, to direct a sale at 
the request of any party, unless the other parties, 
or some of them, undertake to purchase the share of the 
party requesting a sale. It may, perhaps, be thought 
that this section carries the principle of the Act rather 
too far. We must, however, trust that the chancery 
judges will exercise their discretion judiciously, and we 
have no reason to fear that they will do otherwise. 
Should the dissenting parties appeal from the Vice- 
Chancellors’ or Master of the Rolls’ decisions, given in 
the exercise of their discretion, the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery will, judging from the manner in which they 
treat other purely discretionary powers—vested in the 
chancery judges of first instance—be very slow indeed to 
vary decrees upon the mere ground that the discretionary 
power has not been exercised to the best advantage. 





: a 

The Court may also (section 6) allow any of the par. 
ties interested to bid at the sale, upon such terms, ag fp 
deposit or accounting for purchase-money, as it thinks 
proper. 

Section 30 of the Trustee Act, 1850, and sections 93_ 
25 of the Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Act, 
by sections 7 and 8 respectively of the present Act, ap. 
plied to sales made under the Act. 

Section 9 allows the Court another wide discretion y 
to parties, and empowers any person who might, befor 
the Act, have maintained a partition suit, to do so with. 
out serving the other parties, and no defendant is to 
object for want of parties; the Court being empow 
at the hearing, to direct inquiries as to parties and as to 
the nature of the property, with a view to an order op 
further consideration. But all who could before the 
Act have been necessary parties are to be served with 
notice of the decree on the hearing. This notice is bind. 
ing on them as though parties, and they “may the 
have liberty to attend the proceedings.” “Shall have 


liberty ” would perhaps have been a better enactmentin , 


this respect. 

The 4th section of the County Courts Equitable Juris. 
diction Act, 1865, contains no reference to partition 
suits, but the last section of the present Act provides 
that, where the value of the property is under £500, thy 
County Court shall have the same power and authorite 
as the Court of Chancery, “subject to the like provi- 
sions” as the power and authority conferred by the ls 
section of the Act of 1865. 


CAP. LI.—An Act to amend the law relating to fairs in 
England and Wales. 


This isan Avt of not, perhaps, very general importance 
in its immediate operation; but it is practically impor- 
tant to certain classes of persons and very important 
in its principle. Of all imaginable subject-matters of 
law, there is none which a philosopher would say ought 
tobe more completely treated as a matter of public con- 
cern, and more studiously kept clear of petty private 
rights, than all that concerns public fairs and markets, 
The convenience of the public in buying and selling, the 
facility of trade, this one would suppose ought to be the 
only object of the law in its rules upon this subject. But 
any one acquainted with the history of our law knows 
that this is, or at least in older times was, by no means 
the point of view from which the law regarded the 
matter. If you want to find what the common lawas to 
fairs is, you must look under the head of “ franchises.” 
In other words the law looked primarily not at the gene 
ral rights of buyers and sellers, but at the private 
rights of the holder of the market. And the same 
tendency appears throughout the whole law of markets. 
The franchise of the holder of the market, the common 
law rights of those using the market, the customary 
rights of the neighbours or other classes of persons, these 
and very likely many others are all involved in every 
ancient fair or market; and as all of them are equally 
valid rights, and none of them can be infringed with 
impunity, and as all of them to be good at all must in 
general be strictly pursued at the same time and place 
andin the same manner as from the beginning of the 
market, it follows that the real purposes for which fairs 
and markets are intended are frequently utterly defeated, 
and that often by nobody’sfault but the law’s, for no one 
has any power to interfere to any substantial extent. In 
point of fact there is no subject as to which our law is 
in a more indefensible condition, or more out of harmony 
with the spirit of the age than this. To anyone not 4 
lawyer it would seem strange that an Act of Parliament 
should have been necessary to provide some means by 
which a fair occurring on an inconvenient day should 
be changed to a convenient one. Yet such was the case, 
and this is the object of the “Fairs Act, 1868.” It em- 
powers the Home Secretary on the representation of 
the justices of the division to change the day for 
holding a fair. This is good as far as it goes; bu; 
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we hope the Legislature will soon go much further, 
and do for the whole country what it has already 
done for several individual places. All public markets, 
like all public highways, ought to be under the charge of 
gome public body who should have full power to create 
or discontinue them, to fix their times and places and 
all else that concerns them, with a view solely to the 
convenience of the public. 


CAP. LII.—An Act to amend the Act for punishing idle 
and disorderly persons, and rogues and vagabonds, so 
‘far as relates to the use of instruments of gaming. 

The purpose of this Act is to remove certain defects 
found by experience and shown by judicial decisions to exist 
inthe old Act relating to the punishment of rogues and 
vagabonds. The Act 5 Geo. 4, c. 83, made any person 
punishable asa rogue and vagabond for “ playing, &c., in 
any street, road, highway, or other open and public place, 
at or with any table or instrument of gaming, at any 
game or pretended game of chance.” Difficulties from time 
totime arose under this section as to whether the place 
of the alleged offence was within the terms of the statute; 
and the present Act seeks to remove these difficulties by 
adding the words “ or in any place to which the public 
have access.” 

A second class of difficulties arose upon the words “ in- 
strument of gaming.” — It was held, for example, that 
pence and halfpence, used in the game of pitch and toss, 
were not instruments of gaming: Watson v. Martin, 13 
W.R. 144. Hence the present Act uses the additional 
words “‘ or any coin, card, token, or other article used as 


_ an instrument or means of such wagering or gaming.” 








RECENT DECISIONS. 


EQUITY. 
ADMISSION OF PAROL EVIDENCE TO CONNECT WRITTEN 
DOocuMENTS. 
Baumann v. James, L.J., 16 W. R. 877. 


The rule that parol evidence is admissible to connect 
written documents, and thus make them available to es- 
tablish a contract, notwithstanding the Statute of Frauds, 
appears to be that where the chief agreement refers to 
another paper as a substantive part of the contract exist- 
ing at the time, parol evidence will be admitted to show 
what that paper is which is referred to, and thus to con- 
nect them. The rule may be traced back to Lord Redes- 
dale’s expression of opinion in Clinair v. Cooke, 1 Sch. & 
Lef. 22. Ridgway v. Wharton, 6 H. L. Cas. 238, 5 W. R. 
804, in which the authorities were fully discussed, es- 
tablishes no more than this, that where you find in one 
written document a reference to another written docu- 
ment, that is enough to comply with the statute. In that 
case the paper, which was signed by the party to be 
charged, contained an agreement on his part to do some- 
thing, it being uncertain what. But the paper also con- 
tained a reference to another paper which contained 
full particulars, and the House of Lords held that the 
two papers might be connected together so as to form 
one agreement binding under the statute. 

Where there is no doubt as to what written document 
is referred to, this rule becomes a mere truism; but where 
the reference is vague, the question arises, how far are 
you to admit parol evidence to remove the vagueness of 
the chief document? The answer seems to be that 
parol evidence is admissible to connect the primary with 
another document, where it proves not only that the re- 
ference is to the other document, but that no other docu- 
ment, can be the subject of referense. 

Shortrede v. Cheek, 1 Ad. & E. 57, as stated by Lord 
Justice Wood, will serve to explain our meaning. A 
man said, “I will pay the promissory note.” The state- 
ment per se referred to no promissory note in particular. 
Parol evidence was admitted to show what promissory 
note was referred to by the speaker, and that no other 
note was in the mind of the parties. It is essential 





that the evidence should identify the subsidiary 
writings as referred to by the chief article of the con- 
tract. 

In Hodges v. Horsfall, 1 R.& M. 116, the chief agreement 
expressly referred to a plan, as an existing document 
forming a term in the contract. Parol evidence was 
admitted to show that the plan produced was the plan 
referred to by the principal agreement. It is needless to 
observe that the reference must be to something actually 
existing at the date of the principal agreement. A re- 
ference to something execitory will not do, because that 
lies in the domain of negotiation, and not of contract. 
It seems, too, that parol evidence is admitted to connect 
and identify the terms of agreements, but not to amplify 
them or introduce fres® terms. In Warner v. Welling- 
ton, 3 Dr 523, the lessor’s name had been omitted from 
an agreement to grant a lease; but a subsequent letter, 
in which the alleged lessor referred to the written agreement 
as constituting, in the plaintiff’s view, a contract, was 
admitted by Vice-Chancellor Kindersley to supply the 
want of the lessor’s name in the original agreement; the 
evidence in that case serving to identify the lessor, 
while in Champion v. Plummer, 1 N. R. 252, the 
contract, signed by the vendor, did not name the pur- 
chaser, and the Court refused to admit parol evidence as 
to who the purchaser was; as to do that would be to 
supply a fresh term in the contract; and in a similar 
case, Skelton v. Cole, 1 De & G. J. 587, where the memo- 
randum of particulars of an estate to be sold contained 
everything required by the statute, except the name of 
the buyer, and the correspondence did not supply the de- 
ficiency, relief was not granted. This brings us to the 
case before us. The contract was to grant and accept a 
lease of certain premises for a term of years “ at the rent 
and terms agreed on.” Following the principle, we have 
endeavoured to state the Court admitted evidence to show 
—(1) that the rent and terms agreed on were contained 
in a previous written document ; and (2) that the re- 
ference could only be to that written document; and on 
this evidence established the contract of which, affirm- 
ing the decision of the Court below, they decreed specific 
execution. 





COMMON LAW. 
PRESCRIPTION—CUSTOM—PROFIT A PRENDRE— 
LICENSE. 

Mills v. The Mayor, §'c., of Colchester, Ex. Ch., 16 W. B- 
987. 


A prescriptive right was claimed in this case. for all 
persons inhabiting a certain locality, and who had been 
apprenticed in a particular manner, to have a license to 
dredge for oysters granted to them by the defendants, 
the owners of an oyster fishery, on the payment of a 
fee. The Court of Common Pleas held (15 W. R. 955) 
that such a claim as this could not be established, as it 
was in fact asuicidal claim, for “ it admits the property 
in the fishery to be in the defendants, and insists not 
upon a right to fish, paying the customary fee, as in the 
case of toll, but upon a right to obtain leave and license 
to fish upon making such payment.” The claim admitted 
by its nature that the license was necessary, and thereby 
showed that the enjoyment which was necessarily relied 
on to prove the prescriptive claim. was a precarious en- 
joyment, and not of right. 

The decision of the Exckequer Chamber was given 
upon another ground. They held that the claim could 
not be supported by custom, as being a claim to a profit 
in alieno solo, nor by prescription, as a prescription 
for the inhabitants of a particular place is too indefinite. 
It was suggested in argument that the claim might be 
supported upon a presumption of a lost grant by the 
Crown to the corporation, the defendants, and owners of 
the fishery, with a condition attached that the corpora- 
tion should grant fishing licences upon payment of a 
reasonable fee. As, however, there had not been any 


tender by the plaintiff of any fee, the Court decided that 
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the plaintiff, must fail on this point also, unless it could 
be shown that the fee claimed—viz., three guineas, was 
an unreasonable fee. They thought that the amount 
of the fee was not, as a matter of fact, unreasonable, and 
they therefore decided in favour of the defendants. 

It is unfortunate that a case which involved so many 
intricate points of law, and which had been so fully 
argued in the court below, and on which so elaborate a 
judgment had been delivered, should at last go off with- 
out any considered judgment, or indeed any judgment 
at all upon these questions. The result of the judgment 
of the Exchequer Chamber was that the judgment of the 
Court below was affirmed. 








COURTS. 


JUDGES’ CHAMBERS. 
(Before Mr. Justice Hannen.) 
September 16.—TZhe Sheffield Trades’ Union Conspiracy and 
Intimidation. —The Queen v. Hinchliffe and Others. 

This was an application made on Tuesday by Mr. Mon- 
tagu Williams on the part of three masons named Hinch- 
liffe, Armstrong, and Sanderson, who were convicted before 
Mr. Justice Lush, on the Northern Circuit at Leeds, last 
month, fer conspiracy and intimidation as members of the 
Working Mason’s Trade Union, and were sentenced by his 
Lordship to four months’ imprisonment. It was understood 
a writ of error had been brought on the part of the 

isoners, and they were brought up from Wakefield Prison 
sage of habeas corpus, and several persons attended to 
put in bail to prosecute the writ of error. 

Mr. M. Williams appeared for the prisoners. 

Mr. Welsh, on the part of the prosecution, objected to 
the application. He took an objection to the notice of bail 
given. The notice was only served on Saturday, which 
was not sufficient time as specified by 8 & 9 Vict. 
©. 68, under which bail in error was allowed. The same 
notice as in special bail in the superior courts—namely, four 
days—was required under the section he had cited. 

Mr. M. Williams urged that in all criminal cases 
forty-eight hours was sufficient. notice. 

The matter stood over to a subsequent part of the day. 

His Lordship said that the Act of Parliament pointed 
out that the bail must be the same as special bail in 
actions, and, therefore, due notice had not been given. 

Mr. M. Williams thought his Lordship had a discretion 
on the subject. 

His Lordship felt himself bound by the words of the Act, 
and would hear the case when the time had expired of 
notice to be given. 





REVISION COURTS. 
MANCHESTER. 
Sept. 15.—(Before Mr. J. Hosacx). 

The Revisinc Barrister now gave his decision upon the 

uestion which had been argued before him the previous 

y, as to the rights of women to be retained on the list of 
voters. 

Mr. Cobbett appeared in support of the claim; and Mr. 
Robinson against it. 

The Revistnc Barrister’s judgment was as follows:— 
The question raised in this case is whether a woman pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications is entitled to vote under 
the Reform Act of 1867, and, in order to determine the 
point, it will be necessary to refer to the different Acts of 
Parliament which from time to time have been passed to 
define and regulate the franchise. The first of these is the 
statute passed in the eighth year of the reign of Henry 
VI., chapter 7, which Mr. Cobbett has truly characterised 
as an eminently restrictive Act, and which limited 
the franchise in counties to “people dwelling and 
residing in the same counties” and possessing freehold 
land of the value of 40s.a year. By a subsequent Act, 
passed in the same reign, the 10 Hen. 6, c. 2, this 
statute was further explained and confirmed. Although 
these Acts apply only to county elections, they have an 
important bearing on the question in dispute. Although the 
word “people” is used in these Acts without reference to 
the sex of the claimant, it has not been shown, and I believe 
it cannot be shown, that in the long interval which elapsed 


Se 

_ between the passing of these Acts and the Reform Act of 

1832 women ever openly exercised or ever claimed the yj 
of voting in the election of knights of the shire. The 
argument of Mr. Cobbett went only to show that women 
were not expressly disqualified. Although, in the case of 
Olive v. Ingram, 7 Mod. Rep. 264, certain of the judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench expressed an opinion favourable to 
the claim now made, it appears that that opinion was only 
stated incidentally, for the point now at issue was not 
the Court. We come now to the Reform Act of 1832, 
by which various new franchises were created, but these 
‘were conferred expressly upon “ male persons,” so that no 
doubt could arise as to the intention cf the Legislature on 
the subject. The next Act which it is necessary to consider 
is the Intrepretation Act of 1850. It is provided } 
that Act that words importing the masculine gender 
be held to include the female, unless the contrary intention 
be expressly declared ; and it is under this statute, read in 
conjunction with the Reform Act of 1867, that the present 
claim has been raised. The Act of 1867 confers various 
additional franchises upon“ every man” who is d 
qualified according to its provisions, and it is contended on 
the part of the claimant that the term “ man,” 
being unqualified in any way, must, when __ inter. 
preted by the Act of 1850, he held to include females as 
well as males. It is further contended that the alteration 
of the term “male person ”’ in the Reform Act of 1832 to 
the more general and comprehensive term of “ man ” in the 
Act of 1867 indicates an intention on the part of the 
Legislature to confer the franchise upon all persons duly 
qualified, irrespective of their sex. But it is obvious 
that this construction of the late Reform Act would lead to 
a most anomalous state of things. It is not contended that 
the Interpretation Act of 1850 is retrospective in its opera. 
tion. It is admitted by Mr. Cobbett that it only takes effect 
from the date of its passing. But if we hold that the late 
Reforn Act was intended to enfranchise women, we should 
have female householders and female lodgers in boroughs 
claiming under that Act, while female freeholders in 
counties would be excluded. But there are still stro 
reasons for rejecting the present claim. Whatever 
electoral rights the people may have possessed previous to 
the statutes of Henry VI., and opinions differ much 
upon the point, we know that there is no legislation on the 
subject of the franchise previous to the statutes of Henry 
VI., and from the date of these Acts until the present time, 
a period of upwards of four centuries, every franchise 
created or revived has been defined with the utmost preci- 
sion. The claim now made is entirely novel in its character 
It cannot be shown that in this country women have ever 
exercised the rights which are now claimed, and if the 
Legislature had intended that so important an innovation 
in our electoral system should have been introduced by the 
Act of 1867, it is fair to conclude that that intention would 
have been clearly and unequivocally expressed. In the ab- 
sence of any such expressed intention, I feel bound to reject 
the claim, and in this view of the case my colleague, Mr. 
Faweett, concurs with me. I shall willingly, however, if 
the parties desire it, state a case for the opinion of the Court 
of Appeal. And if there is an appeal, I trust that a final 
decision may be pronounced before the electors called into 
existence by the Act of 1867 have an opportunity of 
exercising their privileges. : 

Notice of appeal was given, and the revising barrister said 
he would assist the appeal in every way. 





West Kent.—LewisuaM. 
(Before Mr. W. M. Bzsr). 
Sept. 16.—The Conservative Land Society. 

Mr. Wells appeared for the Liberals ; Mr. Hughes for the 
Conservatives. 

John Barnes Durell, owner of a small plot of land at 
Brockley View, Lewisham, purchased from the Conservative 
Land Society, was objected to by the Liberals. 

There were a number of objections taken against other 
persons for property obtained in a similar manner. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Durell that he pur- 
chased this piece of land from the Conservative Land Society 
in 1854, and paid £75 forit. He believed the ground-rent 
of it was worth £15 a-year, @md he had been offered 
£12 for it. 

Mr. Wells, in support of the objection, said:—If they al- 





lowed thirty-five acres of land to be cut up into 250 plots and 
divided among 250 persons by the Conservative Lan 
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Society, there was nothing to prevent a nobleman from cut- 
ting up thirty or forty acres of his estates and dividing it 
among a number of persons, and the votes of these persons 
might swamp the resident voters. It was an important item 
for consideration whether this Conservative Land Society, in 
cutting up a quantity of land and dividing it among non-re- 
sident voters, did not come under the operation of the Split- 
ting Act, for where a vendor passed land for the purpose of 
creating votes, under the Splitting Act all such votes would 
be null and void. 

The Revistnc Barrister held that this case did not come 
under the Splitting Act, as that applied only where fraud 
was contemplated in the semblance of land passing from one 
toanother where no land passed at all. Now, there was 
no doubt this land passed, and therefore there could be no 
question about that. As a general rule, if the purchase- 
money of land was £40, it was considered worth 40s. a year, 
and therefore, primd facie, this man was entitled to vote. 
Some difficulty had arisen in consequence of persons giving 
evidence who were themselves objected to, and therefore, to 
a certain extent, were interested parties; but giving the 
best consideration he could to one of the most troublesome 
cases that could come before a revising barrister, he 
should disallow the objection and retain the name on the 





Lowestorr. 
Sept. 14.—(Before Mr. Cantos Cooper.) 

The overseer of Blundeston (a parish in the Lowestoft 
district), in making out his list of persons entitled to vote 
under the 6th section of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 102, which states 
that “every man shall, on and after the year 1868, be en- 
titled to be registered as a voter, and when registered, to 
vote for a member or members to serve in Parliament for a 
county, who is qualified as follows (that is to say) :-— 

1. Is of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity ; 


an 

2. Is on the last day of July in any year, and has during 
the twelve months immediately preceding been the occu- 
pier, as owner or tenant, of lands or tenements within the 
county of the rateable value of £12 or upwards ”— 
inserted the name of Robert Gedge, who was assessed at 
upwards of £12 in all, but his qualification lay part in the 
parish of Blundeston, and part in the adjoining parish, and 
he was not assessed at £12 in either parish separately, and 
the question was raised whether the overseer could insert the 
name on his list of persons entitled to vote, the said Robert 
Gedge having personally requested him to do so. 

The Revistnc Barrister was of opinion that the over- 
seer was not authorised tv put the name of Robert Gedge 
on the list of persons qualified under that Act, as he could 
only take cognizance of what appeared in his own rate- 
book, and that any person so circumstanced must send in a 
written claim to the overseer, which claim must state 
the several parishes in which his qualification is situate. He 
therefore struck out the namo from the list. 








APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. Tuomas Steruenson, of Whitby, has been appointed 
a Commissioner for taking the acknowledgments of deeds 
by married women, in and for the North Riding of the 
county of York. 


Sir Bensamiy Currier Campret. Prveg, Knt., has been 
gazetted as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the colony 
of Western Australiaand itsdependencies. The new governoris 
theson ofthe late Benjamin C. Pine, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells, 
and was born in 1813. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A., 1834, and M.A. 1840; 
was called tothe bar at Gray’s-innin April, 1848, and in the 
following year was appointed Queen’s Advocate at Sierre 
Leone, West Africa. He served in that office till 1848, when 
he become Acting-Governor of the colony, in which capacity 
he conducted some military operations in the Sherbro’ coun- 
try, putting an end to the civil war which had raged ameng 
the natives for several years. In 1849 he was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Natal, and in 1851 received the thanks of 
her Majesty’s Government for the measures he took to secure 
peace in the colony during the Kaflir war. In 1855 he led 
a force of mounted volunteers against the refractory Ama- 
baca tribe, numbering 2,000 men, and enfurced their submis- 


mander-in-Chief of the Gold Coast settlements from 1856 
to 1859, and in May of the latter year was appointed Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of St. Christopher’s, in the West Indies. 
He was nominated Acting-Governor of Antigua in 1866, 
which office he relinquished in the present year. Governor 
Pine, who was knighted in 1856, is the author of some 
articles in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” on the African 
colonies. 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Merriman at Norringuam—Covunty Court Law. 

Sir,—I was very much surprised at a passage in your 
extract from Mr. Merriman’s speech in last week’s Journal. 
That gentleman is reported to have spoken as follows :— 

‘‘He considered that great changes were required in the 
interests of the working classes in the county court law. A 
young man, for instance, prudently saves up a little money 
before he gets married, and has a comfortable home and 
everything around him happy. By and bye his children 
are struck down by fever, then his wife is attacked, and, 
expenses increasing on every hand, the young man is 
unable to pay, and his household goods are sold. The 
tradesman sues him in the county court. Well, if he fails 
to pay the instalments ordered by the judge, he is taken to 
prison, and kept there until he does pay.” 

No doubt, this fancy picture answered very well, ad cap- 
tandum vulgus, at Nottingham, but the important part of it 
has no foundation whatever, cither in law or in fact. A 
judge is not allowed to send a man to prison for being 
unable to pay, unless:the debt has been contracted fraudu- 
lently, or payment evaded by fraudulent concealment of 
property ; and, surely, fraud ought not to go unpunished. 
If fraud is proved, the power of the judge is limited to im- 
prisonment for forty days, instead of the debtor being “ sent 
to prison and kept there until he pays.” How the law 
could be made more lenient without abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt it is not easy to see ; but itis easy enough to see 
that with such abolition and the present bankruptcy law and 
its deeds of composition, together with the facilities for fraud 
presented by the Bills of Sale Act, most debts would be- 
come debts of honour; more especially the small debts of 
poor people which are chiefly due to people only a little less 
poor. No doubt the county courts are susceptible of nume- 
rous reforms ; but the passage I have mentioned certainly 
does not hit « blot. 

Reform the law, by all means; there is plenty of room. 
In bankruptcy and in bills of sale there is a conspicuous ne- 
cessity. But professional candidates in advocating these re- 
forms ought to state the law correctly to their auditors. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. Rocue. 

Lambeth County Court, Sept. 15, 1868. 








FOREIGN TRIBUNALS & JURISPRUDENCE. 


AMERICA. 
( From the American Law Register.) 
Superior Court oF CINCINNATI. 
Charles K. Baker v. The Central Insurance Company. 

When a steamer is insured, while navigating the western 
rivers, against the usual risks, there is @ warranty implied 
that the subject insured is a vessel of this description, and will 
continue to be so during the existence of the policy. 

If the owners subsequently transfer the machinery and wheels 
of the boat they insured to another vessel, with the intention to 
abandon the hull for all purposes of navigation, the hullisno longer 
at the risk of the underwriter. ; 

Lincoln, Smith, & Warnock, for plaintiff in error. 

Tilden, Stevenson, & Tilden, for defendants. 

The opinion of the Court was delivered by 

Srorer, J.—The plaintiff was insured by the defendants 
on five-sixteenths of the steamer Sioux City, valued at 
5,000 dollars, against the perils of the river or fire, by a 
policy issued on the 6th of March, 1865, the risk to continue 
until March 12, 1866. Permission was given to navigate 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries, 
excepting the Arkansas and Red rivers, and the premium 
agreed on was paid, or secured to be paid. 





sion to the British power. He was Governor and Com- 


When the risk was taken it is admitted the boat was 
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engaged in navigating the Western waters, but it is alleged 
she was lost on the 16th of December, 1865, while lying at 
St. Louis ; being then crushed and afterwards sunk by the 
ice. 

This action was brought by the assured for the loss, and 
the case submitted to one of the judges in special term upon 
the pleadings andevidence. The defendants in their answer 
admitted the loss of the boat and the contract of insurance, 
but denied their liability, upon the facts which are more 
fully stated in the testimony. 

It appears that while the boat was at the wharf, in the 
early part of November, her machinery, boilers, and wheels 
were taken off and placed upon another hull owned by the 
insured, to which they are permanently adjusted. They were, 
as the plaintiff testified, ‘‘transferred to the steamer Admiral 
to supply her with an outfit, as the owners of the Sioux City 
had deemed it desirable to build a lighter draught boat 
more suitable to the trade, and transfer her machinery and 
outfit into it ; disposing of the hull and cabin of the Sioux 
City onthe best terms they could.” 

With this evidence before him, the judge decided that, 
under the terms of the policy, the plaintiff could not re- 
cover. He held that the description ofthe vessel, ‘‘ the 
steamer Sioux City,” was a warranty that she was ay 
equipped and provided with machinery at the time the ris 
was taken, which warranty, in legal contemplation, continued 
until the time had expired for which the policy was issued ; 
that when the machinery and wheels were transferred to 
another boat, and had become part of her outfit, the original 
hull to which they had been attached having been virtu- 
ally abandoned, the contract of insurance was at an end. 

To this ruling the plaintiff excepted, and having filed his 
petition in error, now asks that the judgment in special term 
be reversed. 

The question before us may be resolved into a single pro- 
position, and that is this: Do the words, “steamer Sioux 
City,” the vessel then navigating the Western waters, 
import an express warranty that she then is, and will con- 
tinue to be until the time of loss, a steamer ora craft pro- 
pelled by steam ? 

There can be no just criticism on the words of description 
used in the policy to change their ordinary signification ; 
they cannot be said to convey a different meaning than the 
term ‘‘steamboat,” although until the last twenty years 
that name was universally given to such vessels. No parti- 
cular form of words, we suppose, is required to constitute an 
express warranty ; but it is admitted that it is necessary 
they should be inserted in the body of the policy, and must 
be such as clearly to indicate the intention of the parties 
(1 Arnould, 379). 

In 1 Condy’s Marshall, 314, it is said that ‘‘ not only the 
name, but also the species of the vessel ought truly to be 
described ; for although the word ship, in its general signifi- 
cation, comprehends every different species of vessel, both 
great and small,which navigate the seas, yet in a policy of 
insurance the word ship is used in contradistinction to other 
vessels, and means a vessel with three masts, and generally 
of large dimensions ; and in such case an underwriter would 
have a right to say he understood the policy to be ona ship, 
and that he could not have assured a sloop or brig.”’ (See 
also Meredith’s Emerigon, c. 2, s.7 ; c. 6, s. 3.) 

The definition of a warranty in a policy of insurance given 
eighty years ago by Lord Mansfield, in De Hahn vy. Hartly, 
1 T. R. 345, has been followed by Park, Marshall, Arnould, 
Phillips, Parsons, and Duer, and is admitted to be the un- 
disputed law. 

is Lordship decided “ that a warranty in such an instru- 
ment was a condition or a contingency, and unless that be 
performed there is no contract.” “Itis perfectly immaterial,” 
he says, ‘‘ for what purpose a warranty is introduced ; but 
being inserted, the contract does not exist unless it is literally 
complied with.” ‘It isin the nature of a condition prece- 
dent ; either affirmative, as where the insured undertakes for 
the truth of some positive allegation; or promissory, when 
the insured undertakes to perform some executory stipula- 
tion (1 Marshall on Insurance, 347). 

“« Whenever, then, the warranty exists, whether the thing 
to be done is essential to the security of the ship or not, 
or whether the loss happens, or does not happen, on account 
of the breach of the warranty, still the insured has 
no remedy. He has not performed his part of the con- 
tract, and if he did not mean to perform it he ought not to 
have bound himself by such a condition:” Park on Insur- 
ance, 318. ‘Express warranties include those stipulations 








—————_—— 
which, by the agreement of the parties, are introduced inty 
the policy ; as that the property is neutral; that the vesgg} 
has a certain national character, English, French, or American - 
that she is, if in time of war, to sail with convoy ; that she has 
an armament of a certain number of guns, or is manned b 
many seamen. In all these cases the contract must be 
literally fulfilled, for itis said the very meaning of 
warranty is to preclude all question whether it has beep 
substantially complied with or not; if it is affirmative, jt 
must be literally true; if promissory, it must be strict} 
performed: ’’ 1 Marshall, 348. We find no limitation to 
the rule thus stated in any reported case in our courts, 
whether Federal or state, nor in any American writer on 
the subject of insurance. 

It is claimed by the plaintiff, if the terms used in the 
policy may be regarded as an express warranty, that it is 
not a continuing stipulation that, at the time of loss, the 
vessel must be the same she was represented to be when the 
risk was taken. Indeed, it is said by counsel that while 
any portion of the subject insured remains it is still 
covered. 

If this was true, the machinery would still be insured if 
the vessel was abandoned or broken up; for, if the mere 
hull and cabin are covered, notwithstanding, for all the 
purposes of navigation, the steamer no longer exists, there 
can be no good reason why her propelling power—her 
wheels and other appurtenances—should not come under the 
same rule. 

But this view of the contract we are satisfied cannot be 
sustained on any legal principle, for whenever the descrip- 
tion of the subject insured no longer existed, there must 
necessarily be an end to the contract. 

The risk was taken originally, not upon tbe hull of a 
vessel, but upon the vessel fitted out, let it be a ship ora 
steamboat ; and whenever either ceases to retain the specific 
character, either by the removal of the masts, rigging, sails, 
and furniture of the one, or the machinery of the other, the 
policy cannot longer be said to attach; if it did, the under- 
writer would be bound by a risk to which he never gave 
his assent. He might be willing to insure the comtemplated 
vessel ready for navigation, when he would not have given 
a policy on the hull, and, as he might have refused such a 
risk in the first instance, he ought not, when the original 
character of the thing insured is entirely changed, to be 
charged with a liability he never contemplated, nor could 
reasonably be supposed to have assumed. 

It was well remarked by Lord Eldon, in the Newcastle 
Fire Insurance Company v. Macnamara et al., 3 Dow. 362— 
365, ‘that if there is a warranty, it is part of the contract 
that the matter is such as it is represented to be. 

“Therefore, the materiality or immateriality signifies no- 
thing; the only question is—what is the building de facto I 
have insured ?” 

In Selim et al v. Thornton, 2 W. R. 584, 3 Ellis & Black, 
868, Lord Campbell held, “ that when a two-story brick 
building, described in the policy as used for a dwelling- 
house and store, was insured for a year, it amounted toa 
warranty that the insured would not do anything to make 
the condition of the premises vary from the description ; 
and if, during the risk, the insured added another story, 
and the property was afterwards burned, there was a breach 
of the warranty by the addition to the premises, and the 
underwriters were discharged.’’ 

“The description,” said his lordship, “is evidently the 
basis of the contract, and is furnished to the underwriter to 
enable him to determine whether he will agree to take the 
risk at all, and if he dves take it, what premium he shall de- 
mand. 

‘* With respect to maritime policies, if there is a warranty 
of neutrality, or any other matter which continues of im- 
portance till the risk determines, whether the policy be for a 
voyage or fora time certain, such warranty is continuous ; 
and if broken, the underwriter is released.” See also 
Taylor v. N. W. Insurance Company, 2 Curtis C. C. U.S. 
612; Calvert v. Ham. Mut. Insurance Company, 1 Allen, 380 ; 
Fowler v. Aitna Insurance Company, 6 Cowen, 673 ; Wood, §¢., 
v. Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 13 Conn. 544; Sheldon 
v. Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 21 Conn. 19. 

We do not deny that in case of accident, or when & 
vessel is in port for repairs, the machinery, in whole or in 
part, may be removed from the vessel for that purpose, to 
be replaced within a reasonable time. This was settled in 
Polly v. Royal Exchange Company, 1 Burr. 341, and this 
exception to the general rule may well be said to prove its 
existence. 
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- “We have been referred by counsel to various cases which 


he claims furnish analogies by which we may fairly con- 
strue the contract between the parties to include the loss of 
the hull by ice, but we find none of them to deny the prin- 
ciple upon which the law of warranty is founded ; but, on 
the contrary, sustain the view we have taken. They are 
quoted, we suppose, to prove that in a proper case we may 
look to the fact whether the omission to do an act that might 
have been done has produced the loss ; but it is very clear that 
whatever may be the rule where a representation only has 
been made, the increase or diminution of the risk has nothing 
to do with an express warranty; in the latter case, ita 
scriptum est determines the rights of the parties. We would 
remind counsel that the case cited of Hood v. Manhattan 
Insurance Company, 2 Duer. 181, was some years since re- 
yersed by a unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals (1 
Kernan. 532). 

We conclude the defendants are not liable on this policy 
to indemnify the plaintiff for the loss of the hull and cabin 
of his boat. The whole testimony proves that the subject 
insured no longer existed when a material part had been 
taken away; and the opinion of the witnesses as to what 
constituted a steamboat, or what efforts were made to prevent 
the accident, cannot be regarded as affecting the settled law 
ofinsurance. ‘Their opinions are as various as the cases in 
which they are presented, and are effectually disposed of by 
the ruling of our Supreme Court, in Hartford Protection In- 
surance Company v. Harmer, 2 Ohio State Reports, 452; nor do 
we think, because a vessel described as a steam boat in the 
process of building, while yet on the stocks, and known as 
such to both the insurers and insured, may be covered by 
apolicy when such a description is used, that any such con- 
struction can be permitted when the vessel is already navi- 
gating our rivers by steam. 

It would seem to be a singular coincidence that the 
steamer Admiral, to which the machinery and appurtenances 
taken from the Sioux City were removed, was lost by the 
ice at the same time the remains of the latter vessel were 
destroyed. 

There cannot be, nor is there claimed to be, any pretence 
to recover for the loss of that machinery, though it was once 
covered by the policy ; and a like rule should be applied to 
the loss of the hull. 

The plaintiff has been unfortunate, but his remedy against 
the defendant was gone when his vessel ceased to be a 
steamer. There is a clause in the policy by which it is 
covenanted that the steamer should, during the continuance 
of the risk, be sufficiently “found in tackle and appurte- 
nances.”’ This was urged by the counsel of defendants in his 
argument, but we suppose it is but the statement of what 
the law would require without any express stipulation. 

It was the necessary result of the express warranty that 
the vessel was a steamboat. 

On the whole case we find no error in the judgment of 
the Court at special term, and it is therefore affirmed. 

Fox and Tart, JJ., concurred. 








OBITUARY. 


HON. DAVID PLUNKET. 


The death of the Hon. David Plunket, a member of the 
Trish bar, took place at Aasleagh, county Mayo, on the 12th 
September, in the seventy-third year of hisage. Mr. Plun- 
ket was the third son of the first Lord Plunket, the cele- 
brated Lord Chancellor of Ireland, by the only daughter of 
John M‘Causland, Esq., of Strabane ; he was, therefore, a 
younger brother of the late Bishop of Tuam, and of the 
present Lord Plunket. He graduated A.M. at the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, and was called to the bar in Ireland in 
Trinity Term, 1820. He was for many years prothonotary 
and examiner in the Irish Court of Common Pleas, which 
office he resigned in 1850. He married, in 1837, Louisa, 
eldest daughter of the late Robert Aldridge, Esq. 


MR. R. H. CARTER. 

We have to record the death of Richard Hodges Carter, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of Gloucester, who expired at that 
city on the 9th of September, at the advanced age of seventy- 
nine years. Mr. Carter was a justice of the peace for the 
city of Gloucester, chairman of the board of guardians of 
the Gloucester Union, and president of the trustees of the 
Gloucester charities. In early life he practised as an at- 





profession, and was called to the bar at Gray’s-inn in May, 
1843 ; he for some time practised on the Oxford Circuit, and 
at the Gloucester county and city sessions. In 1836, at the 
first annual election of town councillors for Gloucester,he was 
chosen one of that body, and continued a member of the 
Corporation till 1845, having previously served as mayor in 
the year 1841. In 1845 he ‘retired from the 
Town Council, but was re-elected in 1860, and served 
as a member of the council till 1858, in which year 
he became mayor a second time, and then finally 
retired from the Corporation. Previous to the passing 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act, he had been a member 
of the Corporation of the Governors and Guardians of the 
Poor ; and at the first meeting of the guardians under the 
new Act, in May, 1858, he was chosen chairman of that 
body, and has ever since been annually re-elected to that 
position. On the passing of the Municipal Corporations 
Regulation Act, in 1835, Mr. Carter was chosen one of the 
twenty-one trustees of Gloucester charities, and so con- 
tinued till his death, having last year served the office of 
president, which he held at the time of his decease. 





MR. WILLIAM NANSON. 

The death is announced of Mr. William Nanson, solicitor, 
formerly town clerk of Carlisle, who expired at Victoria- 
place, in that city, on the 10th September, in the 75th year 
of his age. The deceased gentleman was likewise formerly 
secretary to the Carlisle Canal Company, and was the 
father of Mr. John Nanson, the present town clerk of 
that city. 








AN AMERICAN VIEW OF RAILWAY RESPON- 
SIBILITY. 

There is one subject connected with railway management 
and responsibility to which we desire to devote some con- 
sideration. We refer to the exact limits of responsibility, 
and the precise measure of care and diligence which the law 
imposes upon, or requires of, passenger carriers by railway. 
We have been so long accustomed to define this diligence 
and responsibility by reference to, and comparison with, 
that of common carriers of goods, and to consider the former 
as of an inferior degree, as compared with the latter, that it 
seems to us the profession are not fully sensible of the real 
extent of the responsibility which the law imposes upon 
railway passenger carriers. The more we have studied and 
attempted to define this distinction between the degree of 
responsibility imposed upon railway passenger carriers 
and common carriers of goods, the more clearly we 
have felt that the difference is rather formal than 
substantial. The cases all agree, that passenger car- 
riers by railway are bound to the utmost diligence 
which human skill and foresight can effect, and that 
if injury occurs by reason of the slightest omission in 
regard to the highest perfection of all the appliances of 
transportation, or the mode of management at the time the 
damage occurs, the carrier is responsible, as well in the 
case of passengers as of goods. In the latter case it is said 
that the carrier is absolutely bound to safe delivery, and 
not in the former. But in the case of goods, the carrier is 
excused for loss or damage occurring from the misconduct 
of the owner, either in package, or stowage, or in 
regard to any other thing when he assumes to act, or direct, 
on his own responsibility. And he is not responsible for 
damage occurring from inevitable accident or irresistible 
force, or, as it was formerly said, for those results which 
follow from the act of God or the King’s enemies. 

And when we admit all these excuses for passenger 
carriers, there remains very little, or nothing more, which 
the law recognises as an adequate excuse for any damage 
occurring during the transportation. We are accustomed to 
suppose that damage occurring from the want of more per- 
fect appliances for passenger transportation, is not charge- 
able to the carrier ; and we are not aware that this precise 
pointhas been decided. It is, indeed, not always easy to 
determine precisely the effect of any particular defect 
existing in the appliances in actual use upon any particular 
line of railway where damage occurs, and what might have 
been the exact result if the appliances had been as perfect 
as possible. And so, too, of the management of the par- 
ticular train, at the time the injury occurred, it is not 
always a point upon which skilled and experienced 
men agree, what might have been done more or diff- 
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are many that suppose the passenger assumes all the risks 
resulting from such deficiencies as are apparent to all, and 
therefore presumably known to him. As for instance, when 
it can be shown, with reasonable certainty, that if there 
had been a double track no damage could have occurred at 
the time, or in the mode, in which it did, the opinion is not 
uncommon, we believe, that this will not fix the responsi- 
bility of the carrier; but we consider. this opinion to be 
altogether erroneous. For if this view can be entertained, 
and carried to its logical results, it will go a long way to- 
wards excusing passenger carriers for all damage which is 
not the result of some degree of negligence at the very time 
it occurs. 

For if railway companies may excuse themselves from 
responsibility for damage to passengers, by proving the 
most obvious and criminal defects in the construction and 
equipment of their roads, or in the use of the commonest 
precautions to insure safety, there will be no security 
for railway passengers. We must either eschew rail- 
way travelling altogether, or else understand that in 
entering a railway carriage we take our lives in our own 
hands. It would almost seem that the railway managers in 
our country have adopted some such theory of absolute 
immunity from all responsibility, or they would not dare 
expose their passengers to such awful perils. It is but just 
to say, that the barbarous and inhuman sacrifice of such 
multitudes as has occurred, in repeated instances, in our 
country during the last year, presents a problem which it 
is quite impossible for people in other countries to solve, 
and for which it is not easy for the most friendly disposed 
to invent any sufficient apology or excuse. 

And when we reflect how these things are managed in 
England, by means of actual signals from station to station, 
showing a clear track before any train is allowed to pass; 
and especially in some of the continental countries, like 
Austria and Bavaria, and other German States, and else- 
where, where electric telegraph stations are maintained at 
very short intervals, with operators whose sole employment 
is to know that all is right on the advancing lino, and to 
bow the trains along by the graceful touch of the hat as 
they pass; when we pass along these lines, with 
double tracks throughout, and a perfect road-bed and 
superstructure and equipment, and all these tele- 
graphic precautions in addition, we cannot but feel 
surprised that public opinion in America will tolerate 
such terrible destruction of life, such horrid mangling of 
bodies and limbs, and literal burning alive, as has occurred 
there within the last few months. One feels the inexcusable 
character of these outrages more keenly while surrounded 
by those who are so incapable of comprehending how it is 
possible for them to occur. We hope the time is not very 
remote when our courts will be able to place themselves 
upon the proper theory on this subject, that any person, 
natural or corporate, who undertakes the transportation of 
passengers by the dangerous element of steam, and with the 
great speed of railway trains, must be held responsible for 
the use of every precaution which any known skill or ex- 
perience has yet been able to devise, and that passengers 
are not bound to judge for themselves how many of these 
precautions it is safe to forego. 

It is no excuse that the public desire cheap and rapid 
travelling in all directions and everywhere. We do not 
allow every one, at will, to build railways, and to manage 
them in his own way ; and if the Government professes to 
control these matters at all, it is bound to do it effectually. 
And if it were made a matter of national supervision, it would 
be much easier to do so, and thus prevent these daily trage- 
dies, which we have almost ceased to regard in consequence of 
their frequency. Wedo not allow monomaniacs or brigands 
to commit suicide or murder at pleasure without interference, 
because it is their pleasure or their interest to do so ; and we 
see no good reason why railway passengers, or railway 
managers, should be allowed to roast a hecatomb, in human 
sacrifice, because it seems convenient or desirable to the one 
or the other class concerned in the immolation, or because 
the one class demands and the other consents to use a mode 
of passenger transportation which inevitably produces these 
results. 

The truth is, that common juries, with their higher 
instincts of justice, have always, in our country, been ac- 
customed to view the matter of railway responsibility for 
passenger transportation in the light of higher and fuller 
responsibility than either the courts or the profession, It 
is not uncommon to hear it objected, in our country, against 
the wisdom or justice of jury trials, that the result is al- 


ways the same in all actions for injuries to passengers on 
i si the companies are sure to be cast inthe actions 
And this seemsto be regarded as an unanswerable reproagh, 
But when we reflect how much more might be done, in all such 
cases, to secure perfect safety and exemption from injury; 
and how much more really is done, both in Great Britain 
and on the continent of Europe, we can only conclude that 
the common-sense interests of jurors have raised them to a 
higher plane of wisdom and justice than that which the 
courts, or the profession, have yet attained. 
We do not feel prepared to say that a railway company 
who undertake the transportation of passengers are abgo- 
lutely bound to safe delivery, the same as common carriers 
of goods, inevitable accident, ixresistible force, and the mig. 
conduct of the party only excepted; but we must confess, 
in all sincerity, that the distinction which we have all taken 
so much labour and pains to maintain between these two 
classes of carriers is rather shadowy and unsubstantial, 
And it seems to us that since the introduction of railways 
we are able to comprehend more fully that the distinction 
is really without much just foundation. If no railway com. 
pany is to be excused for any injury occurring to its 
passengers, until the company has done all that it was 
in its power to do to guard against the occurrence 
of injuries of that character, it will be a long time 
before we shall hear the repetition of the charge 
as a reproach, that juries always find against railway com- 
panies in such cases. They will be expected to find so, 
And for one we shall expect that all the excepted cases 
will soon be reduced to those which exist in the case of 
common carriers of goods. For if railway passenger carriers 
are bound to do all for the security of their passengers which 
human care, skill, and diligence can effect, and if this is 
to be measured by what is known and done in like cases 
throughout the world, and the passenger is not presumed 
to exercise any judgment upon the subject, unless, or until 
he consents, in terms, expressly to assume some portion of 
the risk himself, or constructively does so by violating the 
regulations of the company, or by needlessly exposing his 
person, we do not see but the carrier must show, in order to 
excuse an injury to a passenger, that it resulted from inevit- 
able accident or irresistible force, or was the fault of the 
passenger. If the carrier is bound to do all that it is possible 
to have done to prevent the occurrence of injury to his pas- 
sengers, and really performs his duty, and injury still oc- 
curs, it must of necessity be an occurrence in the nature of 
things inevitable or irresistible—I.F.R.—American Law 
Register. 





THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Creole of August 24 publishes the following address 
which was presented on that day to Mr. Joseph Beaumont, 
lately Chief Justice of that colony :—‘‘ Sir, —We the under- 
signed inhabitants of the colony of British Guiana, cannot 
allow you to leave these shores without respectfully present- 
ing to you, in the most marked and public manner in our 
power, this expression of our unabated confidence in and 
admiration of you as a judge and a gentleman, and to assure 
you of our profound sympathy and grief at the occurrence of 
the legal events in the mother country, which have resulted in 
your removal from the office of Chief Justice of this colony. 
Severe as this blow must be to yourself, it is, we firmly 
believe, light in comparison with the public injury inflicted 
upon this unfortunate and distracted colony by an event so 
unprecedented as well as unexpected. We cannot permit 
this opportunity to pass without testifying to you that all 
classes of our community have been under the deepest obli- 
eae to you for the inestimable moral support which, 

uring your incumbency of the office of Chief Justice, your 
pure, lofty, and righteous administration of the laws has 
conferred on our local executive government. Dissatisfied 
as our people in certain cases have been with the proces 
of some of our authorities, they have yet always cheerfully 
and patiently endured, during the whole of your residence 
in the colony, what they have had cause to consider public 
wrongs in the recollection that in the Supreme Court of Justice 
they possessed a sure palladium of their rights and liberties. We 
have been constant witnesses of your conduct in this colon 
during the last five years, during nearly the whole of whic 
you have been subjected to an infessant series of most an- 





noying and unwarrantable persecutions, such as we believe 
no other judge has ever had to endure. We have admired 


' the noble calmness and forbearance and the serene equani- 





mity with which you have met the harassing attacks levelled 
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at you, and not unfrequently in your own courts, from 
those the most bound by their position to respect you and 
toset a good example to their humbler fellow-colonists. 
The temper and discretion which you invariably manifested 
were only equalled by the dignity, diligence, firmness, im- 

iality, and evenhanded justice which, from the com- 
mencement to the close, distinguished your career on the 
bench. Regarding the severance of your connection with 
British Guiana as its ChiefJustice as a great public calamity, 
wehave now only to add that we sincerely wish to you a long 
life of future happiness and of public usefulness and honour, 
and that the richest blessings of the Almighty may be 

ted to yourself, Mrs. Beaumont, and your family, and 
that while we lament your and their departure fron. the 
colony with the most poignant regrets, you will not leave 
these shores without the heartfelt prayers of many thou- 
sands that the Divine protection may watch over you and 
yours—We have the honour to remain, sir, your most 
obedient faithful servants.” 





THE RIGHTS OF woe UNDER THE REFORM 
ACT. 


The following is a copy of a letter addressed by the Hon. 
George Denman, Q.C., M.P., to a lady in Scotland :— 
“Madam,—I have no very decided opinion on the point 
oumention. I think it a very doubtful point. As the 
hill was originally drawn, I have a strong opinion that it 
would have given the franchise to women (not married). 
Tt contained a clause saying that certain classes of ‘men’ 
should be enfranchised, and, in enumerating those classes, 
enumerated one of them as ‘every man who (being a male 
person) shall be;’ but that clause (the fancy franchise 
clause) was struck out. The matter now stands as fol- 
lows:—The Act gives the vote to ‘every man’ who, <c., 
not being under any legal incapacity. The word ‘man’ 
was not used in the Act of 1832 (2 & 3 Will. 4), but the 
words ‘male person.’ By 13 & 14 Vict. c. 21, s. 4, it is 
vided that ‘ words importing the masculine gender shall 
deemed to include females (in all future Acts of Parlia- 
ment), unless there be something to the contrary in the Act 
itself.’ It is argued on the one hand, that the words ‘not 
being under any legal incapacity ’ are words to the contrary 
of ‘man’ being held to include ‘woman’; on the other, 
that those words merely refer to ‘minority,’ ‘marriage,’ 
and such like legal incapacities. There is an able article in 
this day’s Spectator on the subject. There is this in favour 
of your view, and it may have been intended in high 
quarters—viz., that when I put the question to Mr. Dis- 
raeli, whether it was intended, he gave me an evasive 
answer ; and when Mr. Mill proposed the word ‘person ’ 
instead of ‘man,’ he (Mr. Disraeli) abstained from voting ; 
but that the House did not mean it is clear, from the fact 
that we who voted for it were in a considerable minority. 
With this, however, no judge has anything todo. Itis a 
pure question of law, and, I think, a very arguable one as 
it stands.—Yours faithfully, “G, Denman. 
“Sept, 5, 1868,” 





ADVOCATES’ ROBES. 

At the last sitting of the Bangor County Court, which 
was held on Monday, the 3rd inst., Mr. Robert Vaughan 
Williams, the judge, made a few remarks on the subject of 
advocates appearing in their robes. A case of considerable 
importance was about to be heard, and the hall was in con- 
Sequence crowded. One of the attorneys engaged in the case 
begged, as the day was so hot, to be allowed to lay aside 
his robe. His Honour at once allowed him to do so ; and 
then went on to say that he had lately made, at one of his 
other courts, some remarks as to the dress in which advo- 
cates should appear before him. But those remarks the 
papers had apparently misunderstood. They had, it seems, 
understood him to insist upon the appearance of the advo- 
cates in their robes. This was uot the case. One gentle- 
man had at that court appeared in his shooting-jacket. Now 

t was certainly an unbecoming dress; and he had ac- 
cordingly thought it proper to say a word or two on the 
matter. But he did not insist, and would not insist, upon 
advocates appearing in their robes. All that he should 
Tequire was this—that those gentlemen who conducted 
cases before him should appear in suitable and becoming 
_ He was quite ready to carry out in this respect 

@ wishes of the advocates themselves. If they, as a 

y, wished to appear without their robes he had nothing 


to say against their wish. If, on the other hand, they wished 
to appear with their robes, he should do his best to make it 
the rule. He should certainly on this occasion have ne 
objection, especially as the heat was so t, to allow the 
gentleman who were present to throw their robes aside. An 
advocate, who had no robe on, here observed that he always, 
when in his own town, appeared in his robe ; but that when 
from home he sometimes appeared without it. It was not 
always convenient to have to carry it along with him. He 
quite concurred in the remarks which had just been made. 
The rest of the advocates then thanked his Honour, and at 
once doffed their robes. 





COURT PAPERS. 


CHANCERY VACATION. 
The Master of the Rolls will attend at the Rolls House 
on Tuesday, the 22nd September, 1868, from 11 a.m. te 
3 p.m. 





PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


ENGLISH FUNDS AND RAILWAY STOCK. 
Last Quotation, Sept. 18, 1868, 
{From the Oficial List of the actual business transacted.) 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 


8 per Cent. Consols, 94$ Annuities, April, 785 

Ditto for Account, Oct. 6, 943 Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 

3 per Cent. Reduced, 925 Ex Bills, £1000, per Ct.20 pm 
New 3 per Cent., 92% Ditto, £500, Do 20 pm 

Do. 33 per Cent., Jan. 794 Ditto, £100 & £200, 20 pm 

Do. 24 per Cent., Jan. ’94 Bank of England Stock, 4 per 
Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. ’72 Ct. (last half-year) 245 
Annuities, Jan. ’80— Ditto for Account, 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


India Stk., 10} p Ct.Apr.’74, 215 Ind. Enf. Pr., 5pC., Jan.’72 105 
Ditto for Account Ditto, 54 per.Cent., May,’79 110 
Ditto 5per Cent., July, 80 1143 Ditto Debentures, per Cent., 
Ditto for Account, — April, ’64 — 

Ditto 4 per Ceat., Oct. 88 1034 Do. Do., 5 per Cent., Aug. 73 105§ 
Ditto, ditto, Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 5 per Ct., £1000 25 pm 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr., 4 per Cent. 914| Ditto, ditto, under £1000,25 pm 











RAILWAY STOCK. 






































Shres. Railways. . |Closing Price 
Stock | Bristol and Exeter 80 
Stock | Caledonian.........sssccseeeceeeee 684 
Stock | Glasgow and South-Western 95 
Stock | Great Eastern Ordinary Stock 39 
Stock Do., East Anglian Stock, No. 83 
Stock | Great Northern 108 
Stock Do., A Stock* 1 109$ 
Stock | Great Southern and Western of Ireland} 100 97 
Stock | Great Western—Original ..........00-..0000 1 50jxd 
Stock Do., West Midland—Oxford 3ixd 
Stock Do.,do.—Newport .30xd 
Stock | Lancashire and Yorkshire 128. 
Stock | London, Brighton, and South Coast 100 52 
Stock | Lozdon, Chatham, and Dover 100 18 
Stock | London and North-Western... 100 113 
Stock | Lvndon and South-Western | 100 88 
Stock | Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln......... 100 45} 
Stock | Metropolitan 10s. 
SERGE 4 TOI Sica cenanct cnn inssecenstscinecvininsctetins it 
Stock | Do., Birmingham and Derby 79 
BOCK | NOrED British cccccccceccvecccceccesescceccceceses 33 
Stock | North London .........ccesce-sseee 118 

10 Do., 1866 li 
Stock | North Staffordshire.. 57. 
Stock | South Devon ..........6005 45 
Stock | South-Eastern 774 
Stock | ‘lait Vale 1438 




















* A receives no dividend until 6 per cent. bas been paid to B. 





Money MARKET AND City INTELLIGENCE. 

Very little change has occurred during the week in the 
price of any class of securities. At one period, in the middle 
of the week, the uncertain character of foreign intelligence and 
the tone of the foreign markets occasioned a decline of prices, 








but it did not long continue. No very material movement of 
the market is likely to take place at present, or until the holi- 
days are at an end, and the dealers return to business. 








Mr. Le Breton sat to revise the list of voters for the 
parish of Camberwell at the Newington Sessions-house on 
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Monday. In adjudicating upon the claim of a lodger whose 
qualification was given as “shop,” and occupation “ shoe- 
maker,”’ the learned gentleman asked for evidence to prove 
that the claimant lived at the shop. The supporters of the 
claim could not prove that he me Y on the premises. The 
opponents failed to show that he did not, but suggested the 
improbability of a shoemaker sleeping in a place which 
appeared only adapted for business. The barrister thought 
the trade of the claimant rather in his favour. There was 
a well known authority which said, 
“A cobbler there was who lived in a stall, 
Which served him for kitchen and bedroom and all.” 


The claim was allowed. 





CLEMENT'S InN.—Some of thé members of the Inn are 
afraid our paragraph last week may lead to the impression that 
this Inn has ceased to exist, which is not the fact. The Com- 
missioners of the Law Courts have only taken a small portion 
of the buildings. Mr. Fairfoot, as one of the senior members 
of the Society, and as representing a firm which has occupied 
chambers there for nearly half a century, writes,— The status 
of the Society as an Inn of Court is not affected, and the present 
members entertain a confident hope that a new and appropriate 
edifice will be erected on or near the very important site they 
still possess, where the Society, which has been in existence at 
least 300 years, will continue to flourish for many future gene- 
rations.””—Builder. 





ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


AT THE MART. 
Sept. 3.—By Messrs. W. & H. Moore. 

Leasehold house and stabling, 5, Latimer-road-mews, Manchester-street , 
Notting-hill, annual value £60; tem, 96 years from 1867, at £3 per 
annum—Sold for £355. : 

Leasehold residence, No. 62, Falkland-road, Kentish-town, annual value 
£50; term, 99 years from 1863, at £3 3s. per annum—Sold for 510. 
Leasehold house, No. 3, University-street, Tottenham-court-road,, 
annual value £60; term, 98 years from 1304, at £7 10s. per annum— 

Sold for £595, 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

KIRKE—On Sept 16, at 32, Inverness-road, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Henry Kirke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

MILLWOOD—On Sept. 9, at Woodlands-grove, Isloworth, the wife of 
William Millwood, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

NALDER—On Sept. 10, the wife of Fielding Nalder, Esq., of Lincoln’s- 
inn, of a daughter, 

NORRIS—On Sept. 15, at 9, Buckingham-vale, Clifton, the wife of 
John F. Norris, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

BARRETT—LEAKE—On Sept. 8, at the Church of St. Dunstan’s, 
Cheam, R. H. Barrett, Esq., Solicitor, of Slough and Eton, to Emily, 
daughter of Henry Leake, Esq., of Norrh Cheam House, Surrey. 

ROSTRON—RILEY—0On Sept. 12, at Great Packington Church, Simpson 
Rostron, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, to Christina 
Jane, only daughter of the late William Riley, of the Oatwoods, 
Warwickshire. 

SCUDAMORE—RICHARDSON—On Sept. 10, at St. Anne’s Church, 
Wandsworth, William Richard Scudamore, Esq., Solicitor, to Mary 
Jane, daughter of Charles Richardson, Esq., ef Heathfield, Wands- 
worth-commnn. 

DEATHS. 


CARTER—On Sept. 9, at his residence, Hillfield-parade, near Glouces- 
ter, Richard Hodges Carter, Esq., Birrister-at-Law, In his 78th year, 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


+Minding-up of Joint Stock Camyantes. 
Fripay, Sept. 11, 1868. 
LimITED IN CHANCERY. 

Guaranteed Securities Association (Limited).—Vice-Chancellor Giffard 
has, by an order dated July 23, appointed Arthur Cooper, 13, George- 
st, Mansion-house, to be official liquidator. Creditors are requested, 
on or before Sept 30, to send their names and addresses, and the par- 
ticulars of their debts or claims, to the above. 

Imperial Land and Investment Company (Limited).—The Master of the 
Rolls has, by an order dated July 16, appointed Samuel Barrow, 24, 
Gresham-street, to be official liquidator. 


Hriendly Societies Bissolved. 
Torspay, Sept. 15, 1868. 


Norwood, Southall, and Southall Green Benefit and Assurance Friendly 
Society, the Schoolreoms, Southall Green, Middlesex. Sept 14. 


Creditors under Estates tn Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Tuespay, Sept. 15, 1868. 


Jobnstone, Rosina, Southgate-rd, I[s!ington. 
Story, M. R. 


Nov 1. Johnstone v 








, oP 5 
Creditors under 22 & 23 Wiet. cay. 35. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Frupay, Sept. 11, 1868, 
Baber, Joel, Pucklechurch, Gloucester, Yeoman. Oct 5. Bush & 
Ray, Bristol. 
Blakeney, Field Marshal Right Hon Sir Edwd, Governor of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. Oct 24. Smith & Son, Richmond. 
Clark, Hy, Shoreditch, Ironmonger. 
er saeatgy—ae ieee nite 
Jamieson, Gavin, Bradfor: ork, Surgeon, Novl. Wood i 
gerade, <a Hi are : , i 
rke, Sara) ill ge, Nottingham, Widow. Nov 7. 
& Weatheralls, Temple. : " , ‘i. 
ew Jas Geo, Birmiagham, Hook Manufacturer. Oct 12, Wood, 
irm, 
Ridgway, Sarah, Macclesfield, Chester, Widow. Oct 7. Brockl 
& Wright, Macclesfield. ; ms 
Scilleux, Jas, Abbey-lane, West Ham, Gent. Oct 23. Voss, Vestry. 
hall, Bethnal-green. 
Sheppard, Marie Therese Catherine, Paris, Widow. Nov 1. Robinson 
& Preston, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Thompson, Fras, Stockton, Durham, Gent, Novi. Dodds & Trotter 
Stockton, , 
Todd, Hy Arthur Grey, Dover, Ken’, Lieut 4th Foot. 
ing & Greenhow, Dover. 
Traill, Geo, Fenchurch-st, Ship Owner. Oct 30. Greig, Veralam-bligs, 
Gray’s-inn. 
Underwood, Joseph, Keynsham, Somerset, Painter. 
Bristol. 


Nov 5. Merriman & Pike, 


Oct 10. Field. 


Oct 7. Fox, 


TuespAy, Sept, 15, 1868. 
=, Jemima, Heeley, nr Sheffield, Widow. Oct 13. Wheat, Shef. 
eld. 

Burdwood, Dani Obadiah, East Stonehouse, Gent. Oct 30. Edmonds 
& Sons, Plymouth. 

Duncombe, Rev Hy John, Kirkby Sigston, York, Clerk. Aug 25, 
Hirst & Capes, Boroughbridge. 

Fearnsides, John, Dewsbury, York, Butcher. Jan 10. Watts & Son, 
Dewsbury. 

Hickmott, Wm, High-st, Borongh, Hop Merchant. Oct 31. Camp, 
Paternoster-row. 

Keane, Rev John Espy, Perpetual Curate St Jude, Bethnal-green, 
Oct 15. Sole & Co, Aldermanbury. 

Kemplay, Hannah, Pudsey, York, Widow. Oct 26. Carr, Leeds. 

Ogden, Thos, Halifax, York, Woollen Draper. Uct 1. Busfield, Brad- 


ford. 

Thould, Thos, Impney Lodge, Worcester, Gent. Nov 14. Holyoake, 
Droitwich. 

Whitbourn, Richd, Godalming, Surrey, Gent. Oct 21. 
Godalming. 


@eeds registered pursuant to Bankruptcy Act, 1861, 
Fripay, Sept. 11, 1868, 

Acres, Alfred John, St Paul’s-crescent, Camden Town, Cabinet Maker, 
Aug 29. Asst. Reg Sept 10. 

Aldred, Saml Boston, & Edwd Cooper Aldred, High Holborn, Woollea 
Drapers. Aug 10. Asst. Reg Sept 7. 

Bailey, Warrick Hy, St James’-rd, Croydon, Baker. Sept 3. Comp, 
keg Sept 9. 

Beaumont, Matthew, Berry Brow, nr Huddersfield, Grocer. Aug lM. 
Asst, Reg Sept 10. 

Beazley, John, Holloway-ter, Holloway, Poulterer. 
Reg Sept 8. 

Beesley, Hy, Stratford, Essex, Linen Draper. Aug 13. Asst. Reg 


Mellersh, 


Augll. Comp. 


Sept 10. 
Bigg. Wa, White Horse-rd, Croydon, Draper, Aug 25. Comp. Reg 


pt 9% 

vigeet Amos, New City Chambers, Broker. Aug zl. Comp. Reg 
Sept 10. 

Campos, Frederico Ferreira, & Francisco de Paula Silva Pereira, 
Mark-lane, Commission Mercaants. July 23. Asst. Reg Sept ll. 

Catherall, David Ralph, Panton-st, Poplar New Town, Baker. Aug li. 
Comp. Reg Sept 10. 

om, Frank Vidler, High-st, Deptford, Grocer. Sept 8. Comp. Reg 
ept 9.7 

Clarkson, Hannah, Bradbury, Chester, Rope Maker. Aug 15. Asst 
Reg Sept 10. 

Cleaver, Richd, Albany-rd, Old Kent-rd, Carman, Sept 9. Comp. 
Reg Sept 9. 

Cocker, Geo, Cowlinshaw, Lancaster, Plasterer. Sept 2. Comp. Reg 


ept 8. 
— Wm, & Thos Newborne, Leeds, Drapers. Aug 2l, Asst. Reg 


pt 10. 

Collingbourne, Isabella, & Fredk Hy Collingbourne, High-st, Wands- 
worth, Jewellers. Sept4. Comp. Reg Sept 10. 

Craps, Mary, Lincoln, Widow. Septl. Comp. Reg Sept 9. 

Cross, John, South Shields, Durham, Druggist. Sept1l. Comp. Reg 


pt 9. 
Dales, Chas, Oxford-st, Optician. Aug 18. Comp. Reg Sept 10. 
eS Weaverham, Chester, Shoemaker. Aug 31. Comp. Reg 
ept 10. 
meats, Wm, Congleton, Chester, Innkeeper. Aug 20. Comp. Reg 
Sept ll. 
Haley, Ezra, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Innkeeper. Aug li. 
Asst. Reg Sept tl. 
Hawer, Edwin, Blackburn, Lancaster, Cabinet Maker. Aug 15. Asst 


Reg Sept 9. 

Haeneese, John, Pelsall, Stafford, Grocer. Aug 14, Asst. Reg 
Sept 9. 

marian, Geo, Queen Anne’s-rd, Hackney, Traveller. Sept 8, Comp. 
Reg Sept 10. ° 

Harvey, Ephraim, Exeter, Grocer. Sept 2. Asst. Reg Sept 9. 

Haswell, David Oakley, Greek-st, Sohko-sq, Decorative Artist. Aug 2% 
Comp. Reg Sept 9. 

Healey, Alfred, Berkhampstead, Herts, Brewer. Aug 31. Comp. 
Reg Sept 11. 
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= -—— 
esas, Wm, Albert-st, Barnsbury-rd, Builder. Aug 1]. Asst. 


| Kingwell, Fredk, Upper St Martin’s-lane, Coach Builder. 


certichael Armageddo Raphael Docteur, Abbey-rd West, St | 


John’s Wood, Doctor of Sciences. Sept9. Comp, Reg Sept 10. 
Jones, John, Lpool, Shoemaker. Sept 2. Asst, Reg Sept 11. 
Lee, Jas Lambert, Sunderland, Durham, Grocer, Aug 13. Asst, Reg 


th ty Carter, Sheffield, Provision Dealer. Aug 18. Comp. Reg 


Sept 9. 
sme =. Willington, Durham, Beer-house Keeper. Aug 31, Asst. | 


pt 9. 
"fee Judah Solomon, Plymouth, Devon, Auctioneer, Aug 18. Asst. 
Mal 


Sept 10. ’ 
a Nottingham, Boek-keeper. Aug 21. Comp. Reg 


fy Francis, Stratford-mews, Marylebone-lane, Coachman. Aug 31. 
Comp. Reg Sept 7. 
MeMillan, Eliz, Reckhern, Lancaster, Hosier. Aug 18. Asst. Reg 


one Fredk Justus, jun, Sheffield, Cabinet Case Manufacturer. 
Aug 18. Asst. Reg Sept 9. 

Moss, Thes, Crewe, Chester, Builder. Augl4. Comp. Reg Sept 9. 

Nathan, Isaac, & — Levy, Swansea, Glamorgan, Outfitters. daly 13, 
Comp. Reg Sept 8 

Newman, John, Newmarket, St Mary, Suffolk, Cabinet Maker, Aug 27. 
Comp. Reg Sept 9. 

Potter, Horace, & Wm Potter, etoae-al | Fenchurch-st, Refreshment- 
room Keepers. Aug 25. Asst. Reg Se pt 

Robson, ayy jun, Sunderland, Durham, Shipowner, Sept 7. 
Comp. Reg Sept 

—e Hy, Bordett-rd, Mile End, Builder, Aug 28. Comp. Reg 


Se 
scoted John, New Malden, Surrey, Carman. Sept 1. Comp. Reg 


Sept 
Scott, She, Southampton, Draper. Aug 13. Asst. Reg Sept 10. 
Staw, Earnshaw Joseph, Nottingham, Printer. Aug 13. Asst. Reg 


t9. 

Simpson, Fras, York, Joiner, Aug 25, Asst. Reg Sept 10. 

Spier, = South-st, Finsbury, General Merchant. Aug 3!. Comp. 
Se 


pt 
Spyer. ~ ‘joan Joseph, Gt St Helen’s, Merchant. Sept7. Asst. Reg 


Sept | 
guniy, Thos, Leeds, Hatter. Sept 1. Comp. Reg Sept 10. 
Swann, Wm, High-st, Stoke Newington, Butcher. Sept 4. Comp. 


Reg Sept 9. 
Te be _— Church-st, Greenwich, Pastrycook. Sept 9. Comp. 
eg Sept 

Tindall, Jas, Huddersfield, York, Tobacco Pipe Manufacturer. Aug 27. 
Asst. Keg Sept 10. 

bey Thos, Ilkeston, Derby, Attorney. Aug 31. Comp. Reg 

Sept 8 
we » Jas, Oldham, Lancaster, Contractor. Aug 24. Asst. Reg 


pt | 
Winner, Thos, Howden, York, Draper. Sept 1. Asst. Reg Sept 10. 


TuEsDAY, Sept. 15, 1868. 
Ambrose, David Robt, Cardiff, Glamorgan, Ironmonger. Sept 9- 
Comp. Reg Sept 14. 
ee | _— Wednesbury, Stafford, Grocer. Sept10. Comp. Reg 


Deira ‘Richa, sen, George-pl, Milwall, Baker. Aug 17. Comp. Reg 


pt 
Bointon, "Fras Bower, Stockton, Durham, Hosier, Aug 20. Comp. 
Reg Sept 14, 
— . Thos, Lardport, Southampton, Tailor. Sept 4. Asst. Reg 
P 
Bryan, John, Dacre-st, Westminster, Army Contractor. Aug 29. 
Asst. Reg Sept 11. 
bo ~ — Piccadilly, Restaurant Keeper. Aug 21. Comp. 
eg Sep 
Clapham, Wm, & Godfrey Spoerry, Glusburn, York, Worsted Stuff 
Mannfacturers. Aug 31. Asst. Reg Sept t 12, 
Crews, Ann, Mary Tavy, Devon, Grocer. Sept 5. Asst. Reg Sept 12. 
Cule, Kichd, Nelson, Glamorgan, Grocer. Sept2. Reg Sept 14. 
Davis, Hy, Lpool, Ship Store Dealer. Aug 31. Comp. Reg Sept 14. 
— Mary Ann, Manch, Ironmonger. Sept 3. Asst. Reg 


Dromtra, Friedrich Wilhelm Constantin, Upper ee, Dealer in 
Coloured Faucy Paper, Aug 27. Comp. Reg Sept 1 
Ferguson, _— Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgan, Draper. Sept 5. Asst. 


ept | 
Forbes, Archibald, Chariwood-st, Pimlico, Financial Agent. Aug 22. 
Comp. Reg Sept 14 
—_ Wn, St Helens, Lancaster, Printer. Aug 24. Comp. Reg 
—-. Win Pinkham, Clevedon, Somerset, News Agent. Sept 9. 
eg Sep 
Gilbert, ‘ges Talbot-rd, Camden-town, Picture Frame Manufacturer. 


Aug 17. Comp. Reg Sept 12. 
ail, Chas. & John Wisbey, Wormwood-st, Aug 31. Comp. Reg 


Goldin “Jes Bo -the- 
hee’ iho Gane ee the-Water, Gloucester, Plumber. Aug 17. 


Goodger, John, Fae End, Staff 
Reg Sept 14. tafford, Hay Dealer. Sept 11. Comp. 


Grant, Donald Chas, New Brompton, Kent, Clerk. Aug 27. Comp. 
Hammon, ¢ re Lpool, Comm Agent. Augi7. Asst. Reg 


Hatten, Edwd, Aston Oxford, Baker. Aug ! 
) gi8. Asst. Reg Sept 12. 
Holdup, Walter, “Ut Upper. Montague-mews, Woburn-sq, Labourer. 
p. 
Arthur Hy, Hareteld, Middlesex, Timber Merchant. Aug 28. 
omp. Reg Sept 1 
ol » Hy, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Tailor. Aug 17. Asst. Reg 


Howe oa Cobourn, Bath, Tobacconist. Sept 3. Comp. Reg 


| a al Joan, ecdon:, York, Dyer. 


Sept 11. 
Comp. Reg Sept 15. 
Lee, Jas, — Lancaster, Boot Manufacturer. Aug 17. Asst. 
Reg Sept 


Ling, Freak _ Moore Park-ter, King’s-rd, Fulham, Draper. 





Aug 17. Asst. Reg Sept 14. 
ee an South Bank, York, Grocer. Aug 13. Comp. Reg 
ial 


P' 

Lovegrove, John Jas, hy 4 va Spring-grove, Isleworth, Decorator. 
Aug 20. Comp. Reg Sept! 

Aug 28. Asst. Reg 

Sept 1 

Packer, Jas Albert, Cleerwell, Gloucester, Grocer, Aug 17. Asst. 
eg Sep 

Pope, Sarah, Bedford-st, Bedford-sq, Lodging-house Keeper. Sept 11. 
Comp. Reg Sept 

Redgate, Edwin, Ri eftield, Jeweller. Aug2i. Comp. Reg Sept II. 

—— Geo, Oakfield-rd, Penge, Carman. Sept 2. Comp. Reg 

1 


Sept ll. 
a ny ag Compton-st, Clerkenwell, Stationer. Aug 17, Comp. 
2; 
PR ey Ppavid, Birm, Licensed Victualler. Aug 15° Asst. Reg 
Sept 12. 
sharp, am Lamborne, Berks, Farmer. Aug 18. Comp. Reg 
1 
Sowathey, John, arene Westmorland, Provision Dealer. Sept 2. 
Asst. Reg Sept] 
Ww —. Wm, jun, re Boot Manufacturer. Sept 10. Comp. 
Sept 12. 
Wilcock. Simon, Plymouth, Devon, Butcher. Sept 4. Comp. Reg 
ti 14. 


Williams, Wm, Bristol, Cabinet Maker. Aug 2]. Asst. Reg Sept 14. 

Wilson, Thos, High-st, St John’s-wood, Bookseller. Sept 2. Comp. 
Reg Sept 14. 

— Thes Ebenezer, Leeds, Grocer. Aug 22. Comp. Reg 
Sept 14. 

Touma. Chas, Bristol, Grocer. Sept 4. Comp. Reg Sent ! 

Ziegler, John Js ‘Emil Meiss, Lpool, Merchants. a 18. Asst 
Reg Sept 12 

Sankruypls. 
Fruipay, Sept. 11, 1868. 
To Surrender in London. 

Barker, Geo Thos, Charles-st, Hatton-garden, Travelling Bag Maker. 
Pet Sept 8. Sept 25atll. Hope, Ely-pl. 

Bishop, Kobt, Avenue-rd, North Bow, Carman. Pet Sept 7. Sept 24 
atl. Hope, Ely-pl. 

Bousfield, Harriet, Forest-hill, Widow. Pet Sept 5. Sept 24 at 11. 
Waghern, Harp lane, Cannon-st. : 

Bracher, Fredk, Prisoner for Debt, Lcndon. Pet Sept 8 (for pau). 
Brougham. Sept 25 at ll. Biddles, South-sq, Gray’s-inn. 

Campbeh, Archibald Alex, James-st, St Luke’s, Comm Agent. Pet 
Sept 7. Sept 25atl2. Haigh, King-st, Cheapside. 

Clark, Thos, Wantage, Berkshire, Coal Merchant. Pet Sept7. Sept 
24 at 12. Godfrey, Basinghall-st. 

Cook, Chas, Gray’s-inn-rd, out of business. Pet Sept 9. Sept 25 at 
12, Mason, Symond’ s-inn, Chancery-lane. 

Craven, John, jun, Pembroke-rd, Kensington, Grocer. Pet Sept 8. 
Sept 24at 1. Thomas, Moore-park-ter, Falham 

Crux, Arthur, New-rd, Hammersmith, Licensed Victualler. Pet Sept 
5. Sept 24 at 12, Orchard, John-st, Bedford- -row. 

Fisher, Geo, Wood-green, Tottenh Fi . Pet Sept 3. Sept 
23 at 1. Newman, Bucklersbury. 

Fuller, Hiram, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept 9 (for pan). Sept 
23 atl. Harrison, Basinghall-st. 

Harding, Jas Chas, Durham-ter, Islington, out of business. Pet Sept 
9. Sept 25 at ll. Harcourt & Co, King’s-arms-yard. 

Hughes, Albert Hy, Parr-st, New North-rd, Flock Dealer. Pet Sept 
9. Sept 25 at 12. Godfrey, Basinghall-st. 

Keetch, Saml, Hornsey-rd, Holloway, Carpenter. Pet Sept 9. Sept 
25 at 12, Cattell, Bedford-row. 

Michell, Geo Joseph, Melbourne-sq, Brixton-rd, Provision Merchant. 
Pet Sept 8, Sept 25atll. Medina, Primrose-st. 

Pittock, Wm Edgar, Deal, Kent, Tailor. Pet Aug 29. Pepys. Sept 
22 at 12, Anderson & son, Ironmonger-lane, Cheapside. 

Potterton, Thos, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept 5 (for pau). 
Brougham. Sept 24 at 1. Dobson, Colmer-st, Mile-end. 

Robinson, Geo Potter Antoine, Valentine-rd, Hackney, Pawnbroker. 
Pet Sept 7. Sept 25 at 11. Poole, Bartholomew-clese 

Saunders, Chas, Leytonstone, Essex, Builder, Pet Sept 2 Sept 29 at 
ll. Elmslie & Co, Leadenhall-st. 

Sedgley, Walter, Banbury, Oxford, out of business. Pet Sept 4. 
Sept 24 at 12, Hogan, Martin’ s-lane, Cannon-st. 

Shipton, John, Plumstead, Kent, Fitter in the Royal Arsenal. Pet 
Sept 5. Sept 24 at 11. Buchanan, Basinghall-st. 

Storer, Edmund, Prisoner for Debt, lanbin. Pet Sept 3 (for pau). 
Sept 24at 11. Harrison, Basinghall-st. 

West, Hy, Commercial-rd East, Brewer. Pet Sept 7. Sept 24at 1, 
Riches, Cheapside. 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Akhurst, Wm, Newington-juxta-Sittingbourne, Kent, Licensed Vic- 
tualler. Pet Sept 8. Hills. Sittingbourne, Sept 26 at 11.30. Hay- 
ward, Rochester. 

Allin, Wm, Blakland Farm, Perry Barr, Stafford, napa Pet Sept 7. 
Hill. Birm, Sept 23 ati2. James & Griffin, B 

Barlow, Wm, Leeds, York, Butcher. Pet Sept 7. Marshall. Leeds, 
Sept 24 at 12. Shackleton & Whiteley, Leeds. 

Bearpark, Robt Young, York, Gardener. Pet Sept 9, Perkins. 
York, Sept 23at 10, Grayston, York. 





1) 


Brooks, Ric hd, Bath, Somerset, Baker. Pet Sept 8. Wilde. Bristol, 

Sept 23 at ll. Wilton, Bath. 

Crawford, Geo, Southwell, Nottingham, out of business. Pet Sept 9. 
Newton. Newark, Sept 22 at 12. Belk, Nottingham. 

Crossley, John, Barnley, Lancaster, Painter. Pet Le 8. Hartley. 
Burnley, Sept 24 at 3, Backhouse & Whittam, Burn 

Croydon, Jane, Bath, Somerset, Dressmaker, Pet ine i7 (for pau). 
Smith. Bath, Sept 22 at il. 
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Croydon, Susan, Bath, Somerset, Servant. Pet Aug 17 (for pau). 
Smith. Bath, Sept 22 at 11. 

Dutton, Richd, Oldbury, Worcester, Clerk. Pet Aug 20 (for pau). 
Watson. Oldbury, Sept 28 at 10. ‘ree, Worcester. 

Dutton, Chas, Oldbury. Worcester, Puddler. Pet Aug 20 (for pan). 
Watson. Oldbnry, Sept 2s at 10. Tree, Worcester. 

Edwards, Geo Hy, Seaton Carew, Durham, Lodging House-keeper, 
Pet Sept 7. Gibson. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept 22 at !2. Ingle- 
dew & Daggett, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Ellis, Geo, Little Bytham, Lincoln, Coal Merchant. Pet Sept 7. Bell. 
Bourn, Sept 25 at 11.30. Law, Stamford. 

Evans, Chas, Pauntley, Gloncester, Miller, Pet Sept8. Wilde. Bristol, 
Sept 23 at.11. Cooke, Newent. 

Finch, Hy, Redhill, Surrey, Manager toa Licensed Victualler. Pet Sept 
8. Head. Reigate, Sept 29 at 12. Sheffield, Lime-st. 

Godber, Jonathan Hardford, Eastwood, Nottingham, Draper. Pet 
Sept 5. Ingle. Belper, Sept 24.at12. Everall, Nottingham. 

Goodall, Edwin, Handsacre, Stafford, Grocer. Pet Sept 8. Hill. Birm, 
Sept 23at 12. Glover, Walsall. 

Guthrie, Peter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Licensed Victualler. Pet Sept 9. 
Gibson. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept 22 at 12. Joel, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Hall, Geo, Rotherham, York, Beerhouse Keeper. PetSept 5. Newman. 
Rotherham, Oct 7 at 1, Willis, Rotherham. 

Hall, Jas, Townend, Huddersfield, Butcher. Pet Aug 22. Jones. 
Huddersfield, Sept 28 at 10. Sykes, Huddersfield. 

Hampshire, Wm, Huddersfield, York, Mason. Pet Aug 13. Jones. 
Huddersfield, Sept 28 at 10. Sykes, Huddersfield. 

Hardy, Hy, Beeston Ryelands, Nottingham, out of business. Pet 
Sept 5. Patchitt. Nottingham, Oct7 at 10.30. Belk, Nottingham. 

Higgins, Joseph, Stoke-upon-Trent, Stafford, Writing Clerk. Pet 
— 8. Slaney. Newcastle-under-Lyme, Sept 26 at 11. Tennant, 

anley. 

Hinchley, Joseph, Chesterfield, Derby, Tailor. Pet Sept 5. Wake. 
Chesterfield, Sept 29 at }1. Cutts, Chesterfield. 

Houldsworth, Wm Chas, Manch, Comm Agent. Pet Aug3l. Fardell. 
Manch, Sept 28 at 11. Leigh, Manch. 

Hudson, Nathan, Halifax, York, Dealer in Smallwares, Pet Sept 8. 
Rankin. Halifax, Sept 25at 10. Storey, Halifax. 

Ingall, Isaac, Newark-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Fishmonger. Pet 
Sept7. Newton. Newark, Sept 22 at 12. Crouch, Nottingham. 

Johnson, Jas, Warrington, Lancaster, Joiner. Pet Sept 7. Nicholson. 
Warrington, Sept 24at 12. Davies, Warrington. 

Jones, Griffith, Graigfael, Carnarvon, Farmer, Pet Sept8. Owen. 
Pwilheli, Sept 23 at 11. Jones, 

Kirkman, Edmund, Ruddington, Nottingham, Licensed Victualler. 
Pet Sept 5. Patchitt. Nottinghom, Oct 7 at 10.30, Cranch & Briggs. 

Laporte, Chas Kroll, Salford, Lancaster, Artist. Pet Sept 8. Hulton. 
Salford, Sept 26 at 9.30. Reddish, Manch. 

Lewis, Wm Thos, Neath, Glamorgan, Auctioneer, Pet Sept 7. Wilde. 
Bristol, Sept 23 at 11. Kempthorne, Neath. 

Morley, Edmund, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwick, Baptist Minister. 
Pet Sept 10. Hill, Birm, Sept 23 at 12. Hobbs & Slattes, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

Moss, Wm Barker, Stamford, Lincoln, Butcher. Pet Sept 9. Sheild 
and Hough. Stamford, Sept 28 at 11. Law, Stamford. 

Oddy, Richd Tetley, Bradford, York, Rope Maker. Pet Sept 8. Leeds, 
Sept 28 at 11, Simpson, Leeds. 

Ostle, Thos, Dearham, Cumberland, Grocer. Pet Sept 7. Waugh. 
Cockermouth, Sept 23 at 3. Hayton, Cockermouth. 

Parker, Fredk, Paddock, York, Tailor, Pet Aug 14. Jones, Hudders- 
field, Sept 28 at 10. Sykes, Huddersfield. 

Richardson, Jonathan, Sheffield, Labourer. Pet Sept 4. Wake. 
Sheffield, Sept 23 at 1. Micklethwaite, Sheffield, 

Roebuck, Wm Richardson, Manch, Wine Merchant. Pet Aug 11. 
Fardell. Manch, Sept 21 at 11. Sale & Co, Manch. 

Scourfield, John, Hirwaun, Brecon,Innkeeper. Pet Sept 8. Rees, 
Aberdare, Sept 22 at 11. Rosser, Aberdare. 

Silburn, Wm, Pocklington, York, Attorney. PetSept 8. Leeds, Sept 
28atli. Bond & Barwick, Leeds. 

Spilsbury, Wm, Hanley, Stafford, Photographer. Pet Sept 4. Challinor. 
Hanley, Sept 26 at li. Sutton, Burslem. 

Strong, Hy, Sheffield, Tobacconist. Adj Sept 4. Wake. Sheffield, 
Sept 25 at 1. Chambers & Son, Sheffield. 

Thomas, Richd, Prisoner for Debt, Bodmin. Adj Jan12. Rogers. 
Falmouth, Sept 21 at 12. 

Wallbank, John, Leeds, Grocer. Pet Aug3l. Leeds, Sept 28 at 11. 
Tennant & Co, Leeds. 

Ward, Fras Marshall, Nottingham, Professor of Music. Pet Sept 8. 
Hill. Birm, Sept 22 at il. Cowley, Nottingham. 

Wellock, John, Burton-upon-Trent, out of business. Pet Sept 7. 
Hubbersty. Burton-upon-Trent, Sept 2) at 11. Wilson, Burton- 
upon-Trent. 

Wheatley, Richd, Belper, Derby, Joiner. Pet Sept 5. Ingle. Belper, 
Sept 24at1l. Walker, Belper. 

Wilde, Jas, Prisoner for Debt, York. Adj Aug 15. Jones. Hud- 
dersfield, Sept 28 at 10. 

Tuesvay, Sept, 15, 1868. 
To Surrender in London. 

Debonnaire, Sum}, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept 11 (for pau). 
Brougham. Sept 29at1!2. Hicks, Moorgate-st. 

De Lavigerie, Alfred Duboys, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept 11 
(for pau). Pepys. Oct iatl. Harrison, Basinghall-st. 

Edwards, Abraham Chas, Napier-st, Deptford, Shipwright. Pet Sept 
10. Sept 25at1. Elworthy, Crown-ct, Threadneedle-st. 

Edwards, Wm, Sewardstone-rd West, Victoria-park, out of business. 
Pet Sept 10. Sept 25 atl. Ricketts, Frederick-st, Gray’s-inn-rd. 

Flutter, Thos, Guildford, Surrey, Grocer. Pet Sept 12. Sept 29 at 1. 
Greaves, Essex-st, Strand. 

Hanbury, Louisa, Union-grove,*Wandsworth-rd, no occupation. Pet 
Sept 11. Sept25at1. Dawes & Son, Angel-ct, Throgmorton-st. 

Harding, Jas Chas, Duncan-ter, Islington, out of business. Pet Sept 
9. Sept 25 at 11. Harcourt & Co, King’s Arms-yard. 

Hogan, John Edwd, New North-rd, Schoolmaster. Pet Sept7. Sept 
25at 11. Buchanan, Basinghall-st. 

Hudson, Edwd Neeves, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept 9 (for 
pau). Sept 25 at 12. Harrison, Basinghall-st. 





Ingram, John, Prisoner for Debt, London. Pet Sept'’9 (for pau), 
Brougham. Sept 25 at 12. Spencer, Coleman-st. 

Penton, John, Barnes, Journeyman Painter. Pet Sept 10. Sept 25 gt 
1. Morley, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. 

Poole, Geo, Camberwell-grove, Camberwell, Sign Writer. Pet Sept 
10. Tept 29 at 11. Godfrey, Basinghall-st. 

Scott, Thos, Deptford, Horticultural Engineer. Pet Sept 10. Sept 95 
at ll, Chalk, Moorgate-st 

Sharp, Arthur Wim, Belsize-ter, Hampstead, Artist. Pet Sept 19, 
Sept 10 at ll. Edwards, Bush-lane, Cannon-st. 

Tilley, Geo, Snffolk-st West, King’s Cross, Licensed Victualler, Pat 
Sept 10. Pepys. Sept 25at 1. Shaw, Bedford-row. 

Titheridge, Jas, & Wm Hy Ford, Compton-st, Brunswick-sq, Drapers, 
Pet Sept 4. Sept 2iatli. Jones, Queen-st, 

Ward, Chas Jas, Lambeth-ter, Russia-lane, Bethnal-green, out of bugi- 
ness. Pet Sept ll. Sept 29at1l2. Edwards, Bush-lane, Cannon-st, 

To Surrender in the Country. 

Abbot, Jas, & Jas Pryor, Newport Pagnell, Buckingham, Shoemakers, 
Pet Sept 12, Parrott. Newport Pagnell, Sept 23 at 4. Conquest& 
Stimsen, Bedford. 

Adams, Wm, Prisoner fur Debt, Lancaster, Adj April21. Fardell, 
Manch, Sept 30 at 12. 

Adamson, Wm Fras, Plymouth, Devon, Bootmaker. Pet Sept 10, 
Pearce. East Svonehouse, Oct 1 at 11, Edmonds & Sons, Plymouth, 

Bevan, Wm, Abersychan, M h, Innkeeper. Pet Sept 11. Edwards, 
Pontypool, Oct 5at 11. Lloyd, Pontypool. ‘ 

Buckley, Timothy, Oldham, Lancaster, Cotton and Cotton Waste 
Dealer. PetSept9. Tweedale, Oldham, Sept 30 at 12. Mellor, 
Oldham. 

Carver, John, Wellington, Salop, Builder. Pet Sept 12. Newill, 
Wellington, Sept 25 at 11. Smatlwood, Newport, 

Clough, Peter, Openshaw, Lancaster, Brewer. Pet Sept 10, Fardell. 
Manch, Sept 24 at 12. Gardner, Manch. 

Cochrane, Cornelius, Manch, Joiner, Pet Sept 3. Fardell. Manch, 
Sept 30 at 12, Storer, Manch. 

Cohen, Morris, Prisoner for Debt, Warwick. AdjSept10. Hill. Birm, 
Sept 39 at i2. James & Griffin, Birm, 

Cope, Richd, Uttoxeter, Stafford, Grocer. Pet Aug 28. Hill. Birm, 
Sept 25 at 12. Chawner, Uttoxeter. 

Davies, Wm, Alltwen, Glamorgan, Plasterer. Pet Sept 11. Morgan, 
Neath, Sept 29 at 11. Smith, Swansea. 

Elliott, Jas, Leicester, Innkeeper. Pet Sept 10. Ingram. Leicester, 
Oct 12 at 10. Petty, Leicester. 

Evans, Chas, Pauntley, Gloucester, Miller. Pet Sept 8. Wilde. Bristol, 
Sept 25 at 11. Cooke, Newent. 

Evans, Griffith, Newport, Monmouth, Mechanical Engineer. Pet Sept 
3. Wilde. Bristol, Sept 25 at1ll. Lioyd, Newport. 

Evans, John, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorgan, Innkeeper. Pet Sept 9, 
Russell. Merthyr Tydfil, Sept 28 at 1. Russell, Merthyr Tydfil. 

Forster, John, Darlington, Durham, out of business. Pet Sept 9. Bowes, 
Darlington, Sept 28 at 10. Steavenson, Darlington. 

Galloway, Geo, Treherbert, Glamorgan, Ostler. Pet Sept 8. Spickett. 
Pontypridd, Sept 26at 12. Morgan, Cardiff. 

Hanlon, Geo, Prisoner for Debt, Lancaster. Adj Aug 20. Fardell, 
Manch, Sept 29 at 11. 

Hanlon, Edwd, Prisoner for Debt, Lancaster. Adj Aug 20. Fardell. 
Manch, Sept 29 at 11. 

Hollings, Richd, Methley, York, Tanner. Pet Sept 11, Leeds, Sept 28 
atil. Pullan, Ss. 

Johnson, Hy, Pocklington, York, Plumber. Pet Sept 12. Powell, 
Pocklington, Sept 29 at 12. Silburn. 

Jung, Adolph, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Tailor. PetSeptll. Clayton, 
Newcastle, Sept 26 at 10. Jowell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lamyman, Geo, Prisoner for Debt, Warwick. Adj Sept 10. Hill. Birm, 
Sept 30 at 12. James & Griffin, Birm. 

Lawley, Thos, Birm, out of business. Pet Sept 12. Guest. Birm, 
Oct 9at10. Rowlands, Birm. 

Lloyd, Robt, Prisoner for Debt, Warwick. Adj Sept10. Hill. Birm, 
Sept 30 at 12. James & Griffin, Birm. 

Metcalfe, John, Blackburn, Lancaster, Assistant General Dealer. Pet 
Sept 5 (for pau). Dunn. Lancaster, Sept 25at2. Johnson& 
Tilley, Lancaster. 

Mills, Wm, & Sydney Jas Mills, Wookey, Bakers. Pet Sept 12. Lovell. 
Wells, Sept 28 at 12. Hobbs & Seal. 

Mullins, Wm Jas, Tyning, Somerset, Beerhouse Keeper. Pet Sept 12. 
Messiter. Frome, Sept 26 at 12. Naider, Shepton Mallet. 

Newton, Jas Casswell, Fishponds, Gloucester, Market Gardener. Pet 
Sept 12, Harley. Bristol, Oct 2 at 12. Benson & Elletson. 

Paine, Noah, Aylesbury, Buckingham, Wheelwright. Pet Sept Il. 
Watson. Aylesbury, Sept 30 at 10. Jones, Aylesbury. 

Pickles, Thos Werrett, Bristol, Clicker. Pet Sept ll. Harley. Bristol, 
Oct 2 at 12. Henderson. 

Reynolds, John, Castleford, York, Druggist, Pet Sept 10. Leeds, 
Sept 28 at 11. Harle, Leeds. 

Robinsen, Geo, Warkworth, Northumberland, Cartwright. Pet Sept 
12, Wilson. Alnwick, Sept 28 at 11. Busby, Alnwick. 

Sallery, Saml, Tring, Hertford,out of business, Pet Sept 9. Watson. 
Aylesbury, Sept 30 at 10. Clarke, Aylesbury. ‘ 
Scaife, Thos, Knaresbrough, York, Butcher. Pet Sept 10. Gill. 
Knaresbrough, Sept 30 at 10. Harle. Leeds, 
Scott, Alonzo, Prisoner for Debt, Leicester, Adj Sept 10. Hill. 

Nottingham, Sept 29 at 11. Maples, Nottingham. 

Sleeman, John, Redruth, Cornwall, Miner. Pet Sept 11. Peter. 
Redruth, Oct 6 at 11. Holloway, Redruth. 

Smant, Geo, Chalford-hill, Gloucester, Insurance Agent. Pet Sept 9. 
Anderson. Stroud, Sept 25 at 10. Clutterbuck, Stroud. 

Tyers, Wm, Nottingham, Builder. Pet Sept 12. Hill. Birm, Sept 29. 
at il. Gibson, Nottingham. 

Widdowson, Hy, jun, Everton, nr Lpool, out of business. Pet Sept 8. 
Hime. Lpool, Sept 21 at 12, Ritson, Lpool. 

Wrightson, John Marshall, Darlington, Dnrham, Beerhouse Keeper. 
} Nd Sept 11. Bowes. WDarliugton, Sept 28 at 10, Steavensen, 


ton, . 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
TorEspay, Sept. 15, 1868. 


Bailey, Chas Edwd, High Holborn, Ironmonger. Sept 11. ‘ 
Morris, Eli, Tullon Cheeney, Leicester, Clerk. Sept 2. 
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